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Ross T. McIntire, Rear Admiral, Medical Corps, Surgeon General, U.S. Navy: “...your idea 
is an excellent one.... You have produced a most presentable journal both from the profes- 
sional and technical viewpoints. Difficulties in language have made Soviet medical experiences 
available only infrequently. and then often in abstracted or popularized versions. The articles 
in your first number are engrossing and original. Let me compliment you again.” 
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What They Say About The American Review 
of Soviet Medicine 


“Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, renowned Johns Hopkins medical 
historian and editor of the AMERICAN REVIEW OF SOVIET 
MepIcINE, has a fact-packed survey of 25 years of Russian 
health work.” 

“The American-Soviet Medical Society, headed by the 
distinguished Harvard physiologist, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
has for its purpose the interchange of medical information 
between the two great Allies, breaking the barriers of dis- 
tance and language. It has just issued the first number of 
its handsomely-printed journal, AMERICAN REVIEW OF 
Soviet Mepicine, which is chockfull of interesting facts 
about recent advances in Russian medical science.” 

—ALBERT Deutscn, in PM. 


“The American Review oF Soviet MEpIcINE . . . will not 
only succeed in strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
cultural understanding between our two great peoples but 
will add to the enlightenment of the entire world and will 
prove an important step in the mutual sharing of scientific 
achievements among nations, which will enrich the life of 
man after the plague of fascism has been cleansed from 
the earth.” —V.iapimir V. LEBEDENKO, Representative of 

Russian Red Cross in the United States. 


“The American Review oF Soviet MEDICINE . . . will con- 
tain translations of important papers from the Russian, 
survey articles written by American experts on various 
aspects of Soviet medicine, news of current medical events 
in the U.S.S.R., reviews of Soviet medical books, and ab- 
stracts from Soviet medical periodicals. At a time when the 
Soviet Union is enduring magnificently and most valiantly 
the exacting strain of total war and when Soviet surgeons, 
meeting the exigencies of mobile combat, are confronted 
with unique situations, the Review will present a section on 
war medicine.”—WaAtter B. CANNON, Professor Emeritus 

of Physiology, Harvard University. 
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anti-fascist writer now living in Mexico. 


RALPH BARTON Perry is Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard. His recent book, 
“Our Side is Right,” includes a long 
chapter on our relations with the Soviet 
Union. His article in this issue is from 
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Union after the German invasion and is 
now President of the Union of Polish 
patriots. A writer of European reputa- 
tion, she was awarded a Stalin prize 
for “The Rainbow,” just published in 
this country by Simon & Schuster, with 
whose kind permission the section used 
in this issue.is printed. The episode is 
based on an actual occurrence, the ques- 
tioning and torture of a pregnant wo- 
man partisan and the killing of her new 
born son before her eyes in the attempt 
to extort information. 
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Report to 
Our Readers 


S we go to press our tabula- 
tions show that we have 
nearly reached the goal of our 
Unity anv Victory Funp. Only 
ten per cent remains to bring us 
over the top! 

This ten per cent will not be 
It is vital 
to carrying on the magazine. 

The total set for the fund was 
based on operating deficits last 
year and careful estimates of ex- 


just “good mieasure.” 


penses for this year. Every dol- 
lar is needed. 

For there is not a single item 
of the many that go into the mak- 
ing of your magazine that has not 
risen sharply in price—paper, 
printing, photo-engraving, and so 
on. 

At the same time our work has 
vastly expanded. We are reach- 
ing three times as many readers. 
And the need for regular, accu- 
rate information to them, and to 
the other new readers you are 
helping us to reach, is greater 
than ever before. 

So, if you have not yet con- 
tributed, or feel that you can add 
to your previous contribution, do 
so today. 


Sincerely yours, 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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as my contribution to 
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Pukova, nurse with one of the famous Red Army Guards units, who recently was awarded a medal for bravery in action. 
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Progress Since Teheran 


VERY day makes clearer the meaning of the great 
turn in history marked by the Moscow and Teheran 
agreements. Every day shows the influence of those agree- 
ments on the course of the war, on the relations among the 
Allies and on their policies. The enemy is still strong, 
militarily and politically. But whereas before Teheran it 
was possible for him to find weak spots in the Allied coali- 
tion which could be pried further open by his divisive ef- 
forts, now he must spend himself in futile thrusts against 
the solidifying wall of unity erected at Teheran. 

As has been the case for many months, the great out- 
standing factor in the progress of the Allied cause is the 
triumphant might of the Red Army as it rolls relentlessly 
forward, daily taking a huge toll of the enemy, threatening 
the German armies with complete disaster, and creating 
ever more favorable conditions for the great thrust from 
the West now in preparation. Hopes increase that the 
second front may not be much longer delayed as American 
and English planes batter Germany and the invasion coast, 
as Soviet observers watch invasion maneuvers in the British 
Isles, as stern measures are taken to protect the invasion 
forces from the prying eyes of Nazi agents in Ireland. 

Another highly important factor indicative of the grow- 
ing strength and unity of the Allied Coalition is seen in 
the growth of Lend-Lease operations. American Lend-Lease 
aid to the Allies has exceeded $19,000,000,000 in a period 
of thirty-three months. Since October, 1941, shipments 
to the Soviet Union have reached $4,240,585,000, and as 
of January this year, Lend-Lease shipments to our Soviet 
ally were thirty-three per cent above schedule. The Mos- 
cow press has played up this aid as an important contribu- 
tion to Red Army successes, 

Attempts.to make it appear that the Soviet Union has 
been acting unilaterally and contrary to the decisions of 
Moscow and Teheran have petered out in the face of politi- 
cal realities. In the case of Poland and Finland it now be- 
comes clear that England and America have been informed 
and consulted about Soviet intentions. The cancellation 
of the trip to America of Polish Premier Mikolajezyk, and 
Secretary Hull’s warning to Finland were straws in the 
wind. Allied recognition of the role of Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia, belated though it is, and acknowledgment of 
the treachery of Mikhailovich, long stressed by Soviet 
sources, is another sign of strengthened unity among the 
Allies, as is the putting at the disposal of the Soviet Union 
of the equivalent of one-third of the Italian fleet. 

All Soviet moves are being appraised in an entirely new 
lizht. In this Secretary Hull has played a very positive 
rele, and reports from correspondents in Washington have 
indicated efforts from official sources to prevent as far as 
possible the vicious and irresponsible kind of speculation 
about the “sinister motives” behind every Soviet move that 


has done such grave injury to the Allied cause in the past. 
In his report to the House of Commons on February 22, 


Prime Minister Churchill emphasized the durability of the . 


Moscow and Teheran agreements. This is what he said: 


The question is asked, I have heard, if the good relations 
established at Moscow and Teheran proved durable or if 
they have faded during the weeks that have passed. Does 
the Pravda statement for instance (i.e., the Cairo rumor of 
peace talks betwen Von Ribbentrop and two British per- 
sonages.-Ed.) or do the articles which are appearing in 
various organs of the Soviet Government, imply a cooling 
off in Anglo-Russian or American-Russian friendship and a 
rebirth of suspicion of her Western Allies on the part of 
Russia? ‘ 

I feel fully entitled to reassure the House on that all- 
important point. None of the ground made good at Moscow 
and Teheran has been lost. The three great allies are ab- 
solutely united in their action against the common foe. They 
are resolved equally to pursue the war at whatever cost to 
a victorious conclusion and they believe that a wide field of 
friendly cooperation lies before them after the destruction 
of Hitlerite tyranny. 


Churchill on Poland 


RIME MINISTER CHURCHILL also revealed 

that he had discussed the question of the future of Po- 
land with Marshal Stalin, and stressed the reasonableness 
of the Soviet position. He declared: 


It was with great pleasure that I heard from Marshal 
Stalin that he, too; was resolved upon the creation and 
maintenance of a strong, integral and independent Poland 
as one of the leading powers of Europe. He has several 
times repeated these declarations in public, and I am con- 
vinced they represent a settled policy of the Soviet Union. 

Here I may remind the House that we ourselves have 
never in the past guaranteed on behalf of this Government 
any particular frontier line to Poland. We did not approve 
of the Polish occupation of Vilna in 1920. The British 
view in 1919 stands expressed in the so-called Curzon Line, 
which deals at any rate impartially with the problem... . 

I have intense sympathy for the Poles—that heroic race 
whose national spirit centuries of misfortune cannot quench. 
But I also have sympathy for the Russian standpoint. Twice 
in her lifetime Russia has been violently assaulted by Ger- 
many. Many millions of Russians have been slain and vast 
tracts of Russian soil devastated as a result of repeated 
German aggression. Russia has the right of reassurance 
against future attacks from the West, and we are going all 
the way with her to see that she gets it, not only by the 
might of her arms, but with the approval and assent of the 
United Nations. 

The liberation of Poland may presently be achieved by 
the Russian armies after these armies have suffered mil- 
lions of casualties in breaking the German military machine. 
I cannot feel that the Russian demand for reassurances 
goes beyond the limits of what is reasonable or just. Mar- 
shal Stalin and I also spoke and agreed upon the need for 
Poland to obtain compensation at the expense of Germany 
both in the north and in the west. 


Despite this unequivocal statement of the British posi- 
tion and mounting proofs that it can expect no support from 
Allied quarters, the Polish Government-in-Exile persists in 
its refusal to accept the Curzon Line as a basis for negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Government, and refuses to rid itself 
of the pro-Nazi elements with which the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot deal, and which have no support among the 
Polish people. Meantime, it protests steps taken by the 
democratic forces within Poland to set up their own Na- 
tional Council and appoint their own Commander-in-Chief, 
and makes false claims regarding the activities of the Polish 
patriots in opposing the Germans, whereas insofar as the 
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Government-in-Exile does control any forces within Poland, 
such forces have been encouraged to help the Nazis and 
oppose the Red Army. 

The pro-German orientation of the Polish Government- 
in-Exile was demonstrated by its acceptance of the Goebbels’ 
propaganda story of the 10,000 murdered Polish officers, 
which was the cause of the Soviet Government’s suspension 
of diplomatic relations with them. At that time the Soviet 
Government also issued a full report of the Anti-Soviet 
activities and espionage carried on by Polish agents operat- 
ing in the Soviet Union under the guise of relief workers. 


Pro-Nazi Activities of Polish Exile Regime 
TARTLING revelations of the criminal pro-Nazi 


activities carried on under the aegis of the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile were published in Pravda of February 14, 
in a full-page article which received almost no notice in 
this country. This article reveals how the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile is using its undergound organization in Po- 
land as an instrument against the Soviet people—and 
against their own people, and therefore, in effect, as an aid 
to the Nazis. Following are excerpts from Pravda’s report: 


In the rural supplement of the illegal paper Niepodle- 
gloscz, the organ of the Polish Government-in-Exile for 
Nowogrudek County, there is an appeal to the peasants liv- 
ing in the border zone which states: ‘““Today we know that 
both the Germans and the Bolsheviks are our greatest 
enemies.” In supplement No. 1 to the same issue, there is 
this statement: “Those who express the intention of join- 
ing the ranks of the Bolsheviks or the Partisans, or who 
will cooperate with them, will be punished by death or 
branded traitor.” This is not a simple threat. In order 
No. II, the commandant of the Wilna underground area 
organization states that on March 14, 1942, a peasant was 
executed for maintaining contact with the partisans. .. .” 
This same paper prints as a slogan: “Hitler and Stalin: 
two faces of the same evil.” 

The illegal paper Panstwo Polski, reflecting the views of 
the Sosnkowski clique, wrote: “The imperative condition of 
our victory, as well as our very existence, is at least weak- 
ening, if not defeating Russia.” Another illegal Polish pa- 
per of the same Polish fascist camp, Rzecz Pospolita, sur- 
passed the German scoundrels of the Goebbels gang in the 
following statement: “Russia proved that to the east of 
Poland lies a savage society the destruction of which will 
be the same blessing for the world as the destruction of 
Germany.” ... 

In order No. 5, dated May 3rd, 1943, the chief of the 
detachment belonging to the official Polish organization of 
Sosnkowski declared: “Byelo-Russia is.our enemy. Make 
every effort to collect all kinds of information against the 
Byelo-Russians, including their connections with the parti- 
sans, so that the Germans can shoot them. In this Way we 
will exterminate them, while at the same time inciting the 
remaining Byelo-Russians against the Germans.” 

And further: “The Germans are extremely hostile to- 
ward Communists, a fact which we should take advantage 
of for our own purposes by informing them that all the 
Byelo-Russian public figures are Communists. . . . Let the 
Germans strike but at them, while we will keep aloof as if 
in sympathy with the innocent victims. The Byelo-Russians 
will never realize what it is all about for they are ignorant.” 


The Byelo-Russians are the majority population in this 
area, which is part of that the Polish Government-in-Exile 
persists in claiming. Could it be that the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile is trying to bolster its border claims by wip- 
ing out this majority? In any case it is clear from the above 
quotations that the Polish Government-in-Exile has no 
patriotic underground organization in Poland, but rather 
an organization of Polish spies in the service of the Ger- 
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mans, provocateurs and bandits who are engaged in stab- 
bing in the back not only the Byelo-Russians and Ukrain- 
ians but their own Polish compatriots. The real Polish 
underground is functioning however, fighting bravely in 
guerrilla bands preparing the way for the Red Army, and 
the Polish divisions fighting with it. The real underground 
does not take its orders from the Government-in-Exile, but 
from its own representatives fighting on Polish soil for the 
restoration of a strong and’ independent Poland. 

While the Polish Government-in-Exile tries to prevent 
the liberation of its people, the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment pursues exactly the opposite policy. The Benes Gov- 
ernment, truly representative of the Czechoslovakian people, 
and bound in friendly alliance to the Soviet Union, has is- 
sued a stirring call to the Czechoslovakian people to rise 
against their Nazi oppressors and prepare for the coming 
of the Red Army as it drives ever closer. This is their 
message to their people: 

Form fighting detachments. Do not resist just as indi- 
viduals. Set up national committees. Form armed groups 
of guerrilla bands .. . the Government will do all in order 
that you may have arms enough.... The army of liberation 
is nearing you. The bells of freedom are ringing almost on 
the frontier! ; 


The Case of Finland 
O* February 8th Finland was warned by Secretary 


Hull to get out of the war or take the consequences. 
The point was emphasized during the month by well aimed 
Soviet bombs which concentrated chiefly on German-used 
military objectives. 

The journey to Sweden of Mr. Juho Paasikivi was the 
signal for a wild outcropping of rumors on the supposed 
negotiations taking place between the Soviet Union and 
Finland. The Hearst press was not alone in proclaiming 
that the USSR was demanding unconditional surrender of 
poor, helpless little Finland, was planning its forcible 
Sovietization, etc., etc. 

On March 1 the Information Bureau of the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of the USSR published a 
statement refuting these rumors and setting forth the real 
Soviet terms. The statement declared that official negotia- 
tions had not yet started, only preparations for such nego- 
tiations, described as follows: 

In mid-February, a prominent Swedish industrialist in- 
formed the Soviet envoy in Stockholm, Alexandra Kollontay, 
that Mr. Paasikivi, representative of the Finnish Govern- 
ment, had arrived in Stockholm on a mission of finding the 
conditions of Finland’s withdrawal from the war. Kollon- 
tay thereupon was asked whether the Soviet Government 
would agree to deal with the present Finnish Government 
and whether she would agree to meet the representative 
of this government, Mr. Paasikivi. On the authorization of 
the Soviet Government, Kollontay declared that the Soviet 
Government has no grounds for special trust of the present 

Finnish Government, but if the Finns have no other possi- 
bilities, the Soviet Government agrees in the interests of 
peace to negotiate with the present Finnish Government on 
the cessation of hostilities. 

At the meeting between Mme. Kollontay and Mr. 
Paasikivi on February 16, the latter declared that he had 
been authorized’ by his government to find out the Soviet 
Government’s conditions for Finland’s cessation of hos- 
tilities and withdrawal from the war. Subsequently, Mme. 
Kollontay transmitted to Mr. Paasikivi the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s reply, containing the following terms of armistice: 
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1. Breach of relations with Germany and internment of 
German troops and ships in Finland; moreover, if Finland 
considers the latter task incommensurable with her strength, 
the Soviet Union is ready to render her the necessary aid 
with its troops and aviation. 

2. Restoration of the Soviet-Finnish agreement of 1940 
and the withdrawal of the Finnish troops to the 1940 
frontier. 

3. Immediate return of Soviet and allied war prisoners 
and also Soviet and allied civilians confined in concentration 
camps and used by the Finnish Government for labor. 

4. The question of partial or complete demobilization of 
the Finnish army to be deferred until negotiations in Mos 
cow. 

5. The question of compensation for damage caused to 
the Soviet Union by the military operations and occupation 
of the Soviet territories to be deferred until negotiations in 
Moscow. 

6. The question about the Petsamo district to be deferred 
until negotiations in Moscow. 

Mr. Paasikivi was informed that “should the Finnish 
Government immediately agree to accept these terms, the 
Soviet Government was ready to negotiate a concrete agree- 
ment with Finland’s representative in Moscow.” 

These terms were at once hailed throughout the world 
as “generous and moderate.” Acting Secretary of State 
Edward Stettinius said on March 3 “The American Gov- 
ernment hopes very much that the Finnish Government will 
continue the conversations opened with the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the termination of hostilities.” All responsible 
sections of the American press and public recognized the 
leniency and justice of the terms. 

Universal approval was expressed in England. British 
consent had of course been sought in advance under the 
terms of the Anglo-Soviet Mutual Aid Pact of 1941 which 
binds each country not to negotiate peace with any enemy 
without consultation. 

According to the British radio, England would have been 
prepared to endorse more stringent terms. As the days passed 
without any move on the part of the Finns to accept the 
terms, sharp disappointment was reported from London 
over Finland’s delay. On March 6 the authoritative Lon- 
don Times said editorially that the terms were “surprisingly 
lenient,” but that while the Finnish people are longing for 
peace, some leading members of their government still ob- 
stinately oppose satisfaction of that desire, and continued: 

They are the same men who misdirected Finland into a 
policy of complicity and participation in Hitler’s treacher- 
ous attack on Russia and have since been obedient instru- 
ments of the German policy rather than Finnish interests. 
The myth of German invincibility has few devotees blinder 
than they; even at this late hour they cannot reconcile 
themselves to the reality of Germany’s impending defeat. 
The Russian offer in effect opens to Finland the enjoyment of 
a renewed lease of national existence and independence. The 
responsibility of the Helsinki Government in temporizing 
with this offer is grave. 

Meanwhile poor honest little Finland, protesting its in- 
nocence, its love of the democratic cause and its longing for 
peace, hypocritically continues its role of suppliant to the 

lemocracies for understanding and justice while still serv- 
ing its fascist masters by giving continued protection to the 
!00,000 Nazi soldiers within its borders and by attempting 
‘0 cause misunderstanding and dissension among the allied 
lemocracies by completely misrepresenting the Soviet terms. 

The entire Finnish press reacted violently against the 
terms and on March 6 the Tass correspondent in Stock- 
1olm reported that no single Finnish newspaper had spoken 
ut for their acceptance. The organ of the Social-Demo- 
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German officers and men who surrendered in the 
Korsun encirclement. 
crats, Sociali Democratti called them “harsh and cruel,” 
while the majority of the Finnish press rejected them, try- 
ing to prove that essentially they constituted “unconditional 
surrender.” 

Pravda answered in an editorial on March 6 by pointing 
out that “unconditional surrender” means acceptance with- 
out negotiation, while the Soviet terms permit negotiations 
and give Finland the choice as to whether she will intern 
the German troops herself or seek the aid of the Red Army. 
Furthermore, there was no question, as in the case of Italy, 
of handing over of ports, bases, ships, requisitioning of the 
mercantile fleets, disarming of the army, and so on. Pravda 
ends with the sharp warning: 

If the explanation of the position is that the Finnish rul- 


ing circles regard the Soviet Government’s generosity as 2 
sign of weakness, a bitter disappointment awaits them. 


At this writing (March 13) official information is still 
. lacking as to what is transpiring, although it has been re- 
ported via Stockholm that the Finns have rejected the first 
three points of the Soviet offer, on the ground that com- 
pliance would result in civil war (evidently the Finnish 
population loves the Germans so much they would rise to 
a man to protect them), that they want to part company 
“decently” with their German allies, that they need time 
“to negotiate the Germans out of the country.” 


Another Myth Blasted 


HE immediate advantages to the Allied cause of Fin- 
land’s acceptance of the Soviet terms are of course 
obvious. The constant danger to convoys in the North 
Atlantic carrying essential war materials to our Soviet al- 
lies would be eliminated. The shortening of the Eastern 
Front would hasten Hitler’s inevitable defeat, and strike a 
new blow at the morale of German soldiers and all of Hit- 
ler’s satellites. The end result, will, of course, be the same 
whether the present terms are accepted, or whether the 
Soviet Government and Red Army are compelled to achieve 
the same end by other means. In any event, the myth of 
poor little Finland caught between two ruthless neighbors, 
has been dispelled forever. 
This is what former Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles wrote inthe New York Herald Tribune for March 1: 
It is notorious that both before and after the first war 
between the Soviet Union and Finland, halted by the armis- 
tice of 1940, many political leaders in Finland were en- 
meshed in Hitler’s net. Officials like President Ryti and 
Finance Minister Tanner often functioned as if they were 


hypnotized by Hitler and Ribbentrop. They grossly mis- 
calculated. They were convinced that Germany would win. 
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What was a still more egregious blunder on the part of re- 
sponsible statesmen, they were deluded into believing that in a 
Hitler-conquered world Finland could enjoy rea} freedom. 

The outcome of the duel between the Finnish Govern- 
ment and Hitler resulted in the occupation of Germany of 
the chief strategic areas within the republic. The conse- 
quence in 1942 could not have been more grave to the vital 
interests of the United Nations. The defense by the Soviet 
Union of her northern reaches, and in particular of the 
Leningrad area, was seriously threatened. Suppiies of war 
materials from the United States and Great Britain to the 
Soviet Union by way of the Northern route were in con- 
stant danger of being shut off... . The Nazi machine en- 
trenched itself rapidly within the Finnish administration. 
Only a short time passed before the Finnish Foreign office, 
the information services and the public bureaus were replete 
with Nazi agents. 


And this is from the United States Army’s latest manual 
for its information officers and orientation course teachers: 


The ultimate military consequences are the best evidence 
of whether the USSR’s 1939 attack on Finland and subse- 
quent overrunning of the Baltic provinces were barehanded 
aggressions, motivated by greed for territory, or were done 
to strengthen the USSR’s western frontiers against attack 
by Germany. ... Without attempting any moral judgments 
on the matter, it is enough to state the military fact that 
had the USSR not acted so, the Allied cause would be 
weaker today. (Italics ours.) 


Thus recent events have put the final period to what was 
already becoming increasingly clear to ever larger sections 
of the American public. For years we have been the vic- 
tims of a monstrous hoax about the pseudo-democracy of 
little Finland, which has in fact been a fascist state and a 
willing tool of the Nazi aggressors. 

Acceptance of the Soviet terms offers the Finnish people 
the one way out of the bloody morass in which their fascist 
leaders have mired them. 


Frenzy Among the Anti-Sovieteers 


HE growing unity and strength of the Allied coalition 

is the guarantee of early United Nations’ victory. By 
the same token, the growing indications of defeat on both 
the military and political fronts have given rise to new and 
frantic efforts on the part of the Axis cohorts to split the 
Allies, in a last desperate attempt to avert the inevitable. 
They cannot succeed. But they can cause confusion and 
delay. ‘They can cause dangerous diversion in the all-out 


united efforts required if the home front -is to do its full. 


part in backing up the final offensives now in the making. 
Teheran put into our hands the weapon for victory, but it 
is a weapon to be wielded in united struggle, not to be en- 
shrined as a museum piece. 

The Pravda story on rumors of peace negotiations in 
Cairo was a warning to the Allies to be on the alert against 
the still active remnants of Munichism. Senator Wheeler 
has just given us \new evidence of their activity. The 
Munichmen still raise their voices in a British publication 
called Nineteenth Century and After. In a recent issue 
this magazine carried an editorial which warns Britain of 
the danger of the Soviet Union dominating Europe and 
implies that the question of defeating Germany should te 
reconsidered. It then revives the old canards about politi- 
cal terrorism in the Soviet Union. On March 7, Senator 
Wheeler quoted these slanders about our great Soviet ally 
on the floor of the United States Senate and received con- 
sent to have them published in the Congressional Record. 
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William Randolph Hearst promptly ordered a display of 
this editorial in his papers. Hearst has been feebly trying 
to disprove accusations recently published in the Soviet 
press of the well-established fact that for years he has been 
an avenue of Hitlerite propaganda. But he cannot disprove 
it when the poison is spread over the pages of his press 
every day. He serves his master so well in his constant 
incitements against both England and the Soviet Union, 
that only the other day an Axis station known as Radio 
National, broadcast the following: (From PM, March 7) 


I want to talk to you tonight about the man who is 
standing almost alone in the U.S.A. in the fight against the 
forces of Jewry and Bolshevism. This man is William 
Randolph Hearst. . .. Why even in this, which is probably 
the eleventh hour, he is working up a new campaign against 
the Reds who are putting strangleholds upon us. 


It is high time that the American people demanded the 
silencing of all these sinister forces which misuse the halls 
of Congress and the freedom of the press to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

Among Senator Wheeler’s most vociferous champions is 
Norman Thomas who is also playing a role helpful to Hit- 
ler in campaigning for a negotiated peace. Recently he 
argued against continued bombings of German cities on the 
grounds that the only beneficiary would be Stalin, who 
would thus be enabled to “take over Europe.” Norman 
Thomas has connections in one direction with the “Peace 
Now” and “United Pacifist” crowd which has recently been 
so vociferous, and in another with Herbert Hoover’s or- 
ganization for sending food to Hitler’s Europe. With the 
latter outfit, until recently, he shared an office. 


* 


Toward Labor Unity 


HATEVER the exact connections among the vari- 

ous anti-Soviet forces, there are curious interlinkings 
among them all. These weave into a single pattern of de- 
featism, bordering on treason. Open anti-Soviet incite- 
ments go hand in hand with efforts to stir up disunity on 
the home front. In the labor movement the Wolls and 
Hutchesons, the Dubinsky-Counts-Rose clique, all those 
who display the most violent anti-Soviet frenzy, are also 
most active in preventing unity on the home front. 

But the reactionary elements in the leadership of the 
AFL which persists in its refusal to meet with the Soviet 
trade unions, by no means represent the sentiments of the 
broad membership of the AFL unions, nor even the whole 
leadership. Daniel Tobin, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL, in a leading article in 
Teamster, the organ of his union, recently called for a 
changed attitude toward the Soviet Union, and asked the 
President to name a labor delegation to visit the Soviet 
Union and see for themselves how its unions work. This 
should provide an opening for the rank and file of the AFL 
to bring renewed pressure on their leaders to reconsider the 
decision not to send a delegation to the International Con- 
ference called by the British Trades Union for June. Both 
Britain and Russia will be represented by large delegations, 
as will the ClO. If both main branches of the American 
labor movement were represented, this would be a tremen- 
dous advance in bringing about the international labor 
unity which would be a further advance in the direction 
charted by Teheran. Jessica SMITH 
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Left to right: 


Generals Rodion Malinovsky, Ivan Bagramian, Philip Golikov, Grigory Zhukov, and Fiodor Tolbukhin 





The Young Red Army Generals 


Most are only in their forties; but they reflect also the youth of 
the Army and the Social system founded twenty-six years ago 


HORTLY after the German in- 
vasion of the USSR a young So- 
viet officer arrived in Washington to 
represent his country in Lend-Lease 
negotiations. His name was Golikov 
and, beyond that, little was known 
about him. For lack of other informa- 
tion, gossip dwelt on his baldness; it 
was said that the reflection of Sumner 
Welles white handkerchief on Goli- 
kov’s head was as clear as in a mirror. 
Golikov returned to the Soviet Union 
and the world soon had more impor- 
tant knowledge of him. A tank expert, 
he defeated the German Panzer spe- 
cialist, General Heinz Guderian. He 
was the commander of one of the seven 
armies which saved Moscow in De- 
cember 1941. 

In his military life, Philip Ivano- 
vich Golikov is exactly as old as the 
Red Army, for he went to the front 
in February, 1918, the birth month of 
the Red Army. He was then nineteen; 
he is now forty-five. This age is signifi- 
cant. It is about the average age of 
the young Soviet generals. 

Forty-seven is the age of stocky 
Marshal Grigory  Konstantinovich 
Zhukov, Vice-Commissar of Defense, 
Stalin’s deputy at the Supreme De- 
fense Council. Zhukov first came into 
notice in the border war with Japan. 
The battles he won in that war have 
kept the Japanese armies on cautious 
good behavior inside their own fron- 
tiers, ever since. Zhukov, Hero of the 
Soviet Union and bearer of the Order 
of Lenin, played a large role in the de- 
fense of Leningrad and Moscow and 
led the recent breakthrough in the 
Ukraine. 

Chief of Staff Marshal Alexander 
Mikhailovich Vassilievsky is a year 
younger—forty-six. A major general at 
the outbreak of the war, he rose to his 
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present high rank through four suc- 
cessive promotions. Of the same age are 
General Vassily Sokolovsky, liberator 
of Smolensk and Roslavl, General 
Markian Popov, liberator of Briansk 
and General Feodor Tolbukhin, victor 
at Taganrog and Melitopol. 

Tolbukhin is in charge of the Fourth 
Ukrainian Front which extends along 
the stretch of the Dnieper facing Kher- 
son. From this front} now blazing into 
activity, new great victories may be 
looked for. Tolbukhin’s achievements 
have won him the Order of Suvorov 
and the Order of Kutuzov, and pro- 
motion to the rank of full General. 

Wiry, blue-eyed General Konstantia 
K. Rokossovsky is only forty-two. He 
won fame, early in the war, in the re- 
occupation of Istra, where, together 
with Generals Kuznetsov and Leliush- 
henko, he smashed the largest motor- 
mechanized force ever assembled as an 
operative unit. But he achievement that 
assures him an immortal name in mil- 
itary history was his junction with the 
forces of General Yeremenko which 
completed the encirclement of von 
Paulus’ army group around Stalingrad, 
tc ensure victory in the greatest battle 
of encirclement and annihilation in 
history. Rokossovsky also won the 
important battle of Kursk. He was 
in command of the Central Front 
through the entire summer offensive of 
1943. He is now in command of the 
Byelo-Russian front where he scored 
his most recent victory, the capture of 
Rogachev. 

Also, only forty-two years old is 
General Nikolai Vatutin, whose sol- 
diers call him “the hunter.”’ His share 
in the glory of Stalingrad is a large 
one for it was he who hurled back Von 
Mannstein’s drive to relieve von 
Paulus. Vatutin won glory, too, in the 
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liberation of Kharkov and Kiev. At 
the latter city, his remarkable crossing 
of the Dnieper outflanked the German 
positions and forced them into a re- 
treat so rapid that they were unable 
tc complete the destruction of the his- 
toric city. And it was his teamwork 
with Marshal Konev’s forces that 
brought off the Cherkassy encirclement, 
the biggest military trap since Stalin- 
grad. In Vatutin’s illness, his command 
of the First Ukrainian front has been 
taken over by General Zhukov. 

Forty-four is the age of General 
Rodion Malinovsky, whose greatest re- 
cent achievement was the recapture 
first of Nikopol, the manganese center, 
then of Krivoi Rog, the iron ore center 
—the richest prizes won by the Nazis 
and which they sacrificed over a hun- 
dred thousand lives to hold. 

In the last world war, Malinovsky 
was a corporal in a Russian expedition- 
ary force that fought side by side with 
American troops in France. In the 
present war, he has won the Order of 
Lenin for giving a beating to von 
Kleist at Dniepropetrovsk in 1944. The 
liberator of the cities of Stalino and 
Zaporozhye, as well as of the great 
cities mentioned above, is now driving 
toward his home. Odessa, the greatest 
objective in the present drive of his 
armies, is his native city. 

The liberation of Krivoi Rog was 
aided by the liquidation of the ten 
Nazi divisions and the brigade trapped 
in the Korsun encirclement. In this, the 
troops of Marshal Ivan Koniev played 
a large role. It was the junction of his 
forces with those of Vatutin that 
sprung the trap in which 55,000 Nazis 
were killed and 18,200 taken prisoner 
while some 20,000 more died in vain 
efforts by German armies outside the 
ring to drive a rescue breach through it. 
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Among the other famous Soviet gen- 
erals under fifty are Leonid Govorov 
whose forces lifted the siege of Lenin- 
grad in 1943 and then finished the job 
early this year by driving the siege 
armies into Estonia. For the first he 
received the Order of Suvorov and the 
Medal for the Defense of Leningrad. 
General Govorov is an artillery ex- 
pert and it was artillery fire that shat- 
tered the heavily fortified Nazi ring 
around Leningrad. In the Finnish war, 
Govorov was in command of the ar- 
tillery that smashed the Mannerheim 
line. 

One of the greatest feats of the war 
was the brilliant retreat of a trapped 
Red Infantry Division. Refusing the 
German demands for their surrender, 
their commander, General Kuzma 
Galitsky, resorted to, guerrilla tactics. 
Dividing his forces into small forma- 
tions, he led them in a fighting march 
of five hundred kilometers, or close to 
three hundred miles, through enemy 
held territory and rejoined the Red 
Army. The story was told in “Rus- 
sians Don’t Surrender” by Alexander 
Poliakov, which was published in 
America last year. General Galitsky is 
forty-five. 

Still younger generals, men under 
forty have also distinguished them- 
selves. ‘The most famous, perhaps, is 
Gen. Alexander Rodimtsev, now thirty- 
seven years of age, a defender of Stalin- 
grad and commander of the gallant 
Thirteenth Guards Division. Crossing 
the Volga under German cross fire, 
the Guardsmen seized the Iron Hill 
north of Stalingrad, and held it against 
overwhelming German counter-attacks. 
Rodimtsev’s Guards say “A Guard re- 
treats only into the other world.” 
Rodimtsev had played a role in an ear- 
lier epic, the defense of Madrid. 

Famous as an organizer of the de- 
fense of Sevastopol, Lt. General Ivan 
Petrov has recently turned forty. He 
has a personal score to settle with the 
Germans, for his father and brother 
died at their hands, It was at the age 
of eighteen that he received his baptism 
of fire, in fighting against the Whites 
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at Omsk, in Siberia. Later, in a Ger- 
man held sector in that war, he was 
awarded the Order of the Red Ban- 
ner for his single-handed capture of a 
German colonel and three aides. In 
the present war, he has been awarded 
the Order of Lenin for distinguished 
service in the defense of Sevastopol. 
As the liberator of Kletskaya and Mil- 
lerovo, he received the Order of Kutu- 
ZOV. 

Americans have had the privilege of 
meeting another of the young defenders 
ef Stalingrad in the person of Lieu- 
tenant General Leonid Rudenko, who 
is thirty-eight. He arrived recently in 
this country, directly from the front, 
to head the Soviet Purchasing Com- 
mission. General Rudenko has dis- 
tinguished himself at Tula, Mozhaisk, 
Orel, Briansk and the Donbas as well 
as at Stalingrad, and has received the 
Order of Lenin. He has headed a mili- 
tary engineering plant, has served as 
Chairman of the Rostov Region Execu- 
tive Committee and is a member of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

Rudenko was the guest of honor at 
the recent dinner celebrating the 26th 
anniversary of the Red Army in New 
York. At this gathering, where he was 
joined by commanders of the other 
major United Nations, Major Gen- 
eral James A. Ulio of the U. S. Army, 
Major General A. H. Gatehouse of 
the British Army and Lieut. Colonel 
Chi-Chin Kuo of the Chinese Army, 
General Rudenko accorded tribute to 
another great Soviet military figure, 
Marshal Joseph Stalin. “Marshal 
Stalin,” he said “has constantly and 
directly led all the military operations. 
His will-power, his firmness and _ his 
wisdom have always inspired the sol- 
diers and officers of the Red Army and 
made them certain of victory.” 

-Two of the younger generals, men 
in their thirties, have died in action. 
One was the celebrated Jewish leader 
of a Cossack cavalry army, Lev Dova- 
tor. It was Dovator’s brilliant cavalry 
maneuvers in the Battle of Moscow 
that disorganized the German retreat 
from Moscow. Dovator’s mounted Cos- 


sacks gave a murderous surprise to the 
Germans who had regarded cavalry 
as obsolete in modern warfare and were 
unprepared for it. Dovator was thirty- 
eight when he was killed. 

Still younger was Lieutenant General 
Grigory Kravchenko of the Soviet Air 
Force. He was one of the few men who 
have twice received the decoration of 
Hero of the Soviet Union. He was 
thirty-two when he was killed in Feb- 
ruary this year. 

Probably the youngest of the Red 
Army generals is thirty-year old Lieu- 
tenant General Ivan Cherniakovsky 
who distinguished himself in the battle 
of Kiev. 

The older Red Army generals have 
also won honors. It was Marshal Kli- 
menty Voroshilov, who organized the 
Leningrad defense that was the first 
Soviet line to halt the Nazi drive. The 
triumphant defense of Leningrad pre- 
served a northern flank for the pro- 
tection of Moscow and the Soviet cen- 
ter. Marshal Semion Budionny, after 
transfer from a front command, was 
largely responsible for the magnificent- 
ly trained reserves that turned the de- 
fenses of Moscow and Stalingrad into 
powerful counter-offensives. Marshal 
Boris Shaposhnikov, as Chief of Staff, 
helped plan the strategy which de- 
feated the much vaunted German strat- 
egy. The three were recently awarded 
the Order of Suvorov. A few months 
earlier, Marshal Semion Timoshenko, 
now turned fifty, had been awarded 
the Order of Suvorov for the libera- 
tion of the T’aman peninsula. 

Also among the older generals, that 
is, as age goes, in the Red Army (he is 
still only in his early fifties )—is General 
Kyril A. Meretskov, victor at Novgo- 
rod, and one of the generals leading the 
advance on Pskov. He was in command 
of the Leningrad Military area at the 
cutbreak of the war with Finland, and 
it was under his command that the 
operations resulting in the break- 
through on the Mannerheim Line were 
carried out. Up to the outbreak of the 
present war, he held the important 

(Continued on page 30) 


Left to right: Generals Nikolai Vatutin, Leonid Govorov, Ivan Koniev, Kyril Meretskov and Konstantin Rokossovsky 
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The Red Army 
Celebrates 


its twenty-sixth year with great vic- 
tories. Its twenty-sixth anniversary ) 










was celebrated also in the cities of 
its allies. In New York, tributes to 
the great fighting force of our So- 


viet allies was paid at a dinner at 

the Hotel Commodore held on Feb- 

ruary 21, under the auspices of the . ; 

National Council of American-Soviet ‘ 5... 


Friendship. At the right, are shown 
four of the speakers at the dinner, sis e — - 4 
military representatives of the four f - \ 
major anti-Axis powers — Major 
General A. H. Gatehouse of the 
British Army, Lieut. General Leonid 
G. Rudenko, one of the defenders of 
Stalingrad and guest of honor, Major 
General James A. Ulio of the U. S. 
Army and Lieut. Col. Chi Chih Kuo, 
of the Chinese Army. 
Photo by Alfred Puhn. 
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Panel below: Colonel General Rot- 
mistrov of the Tank Command di- 
rects field operations, during the Kor- 
sun encirclement, from a tank hatch. 


One of the Soviet tank columns that 
completed the annihilation of the 
German troops encircled in the Kor- 
sun pocket. 


The crew of one of the famous 
"Stormovik'" dive-bombers discuss a 
successful strafing mission on the 
Ukrainian front. 


There are 4,273 crosses in this single 
German cemetery in the town of 
Chudovo, on the Volkhov front. There 
are other German graveyards in the 
region, 















OUR COMMON GROUND 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


American-Soviet friendship in terms of our common cause, 
our common ground, the struggle against our common enemy 


HE failure of the last peace has 

been attributed to many causes— 
but usually to the harshness and injus- 
tice of the Treaty of Versailles. This, 
I believe, is a mistaken emphasis. It is 
becoming more and more clear that the 
failure of the Treaty and of the League 
of Nations was above all due to the 
jealousy, suspicion; apathy and dislike 
by which the victorious Allies were 
soon estranged from one another. 
Neither the Treaty nor the League 
was worth anything without the united 
and continued support of the nations 
which created them. The same will be 
true of whatever treaties, agreements, 
organizations, or alliances result from 
the present war. No permanent good 
will come of them unless the United 
Nations remain united, and the prin- 
cipal condition of that union is a firm 
and lasting partnership between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

There are of course many enemies, 
working against this friendship. These 
enemies have been momentarily weak- 
ened, but they have not been destroyed, 
and they may recover their strength 
when conditions change, as - when 
Americans feel a great yearning to come 
home and stay at-home, in their minds 
as well as in their bodies; or when the 
American-Soviet honeymoon is over 
and we encounter the difficulties which 
attend all living together even in a 
house as big as all the world. Let us, 
then, remember these enemies, so that 
we may be ready for them whenever, 
and in whatever disguises, they appear. 

Among the enemies of American-So- 
viet friendship there are those who are 
governed by an inveterate and blind 
hatred. Hate can be recognized by the 
fact that it selects evidence, and shifts 
attitudes, to keep itself alive. A good 
hater will accuse Soviet Russia of being 
inscrutable and crafty, and then in the 
next breath complain of the brutal 
boldness of Soviet diplomacy, as, for 
example, at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and meetings of the League of 
Nations, or in her policy during the 
time of the Spanish Revolution, or her 
present designs for post-war Eastern 
and Central Europe.. He will charge 
Soviet Russia now with being too class- 
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conscious and international, and then 
again with being too nationalistic. He 
will suspect Soviet Russia of intending 
to make a separate peace with Germany 
when she reaches her frontiers, and 
with racing to reach Berlin before Brit- 
ain and the United States in order to 
control Central Europe. He will com- 
plain that Russia made terms with 
Germany in 1939, and at the same time 
demand that she weaken herself against 
Germany, in order to help us against 
Japan. Nothing that the hated does can 
please the hater (you remember that it 
has been said of the Roosevelt hater 


- that if Roosevelt went up in a balloon 


he would be called an exhibitionist, 
while if he remained on the ground he 
would be called a coward—to some of 
his haters he is a dictator, to others a 
temporizer). And haters hate to give 
up their hates, because then they would 
have nothing left to live for. 

Stalin has been making it hard for 
his haters, and kept them on the run. 
He has a way of suddenly doing what 
his haters charge him with not doing. 
It will take them a little while to catch 
up with Moscow and Teheran. Hate 
dies hard, but it looks as though the 
haters of Soviet Russia were going to 
find it increasingly uphill work to gain 
a hearing or new recruits. 

I would not argue that no differences 
of doctrine remain, or that any of us 
should feel obliged to take back our 
disapproval of specific Soviet practices 
and policies, past or present. Friend- 
ship does not imply complete agree- 
ment, but a mutual tolerance and re- 
spect whereby differences may be main- 
tained in a framework of partial agree- 
ment. It would be a poor friendship 
indeed that required each party to be a 
mere echo of the other, or to sing the 
same tune in unison. What friendship 
does require is that differences shall not 
be exaggerated and falsified, that dif- 
ferences shall be played down and 
agreements played up, that each shall 
give to the other the benefit of the 
doubt, and that they shall present a 
united front to opponents. Therefore, 
if we are to create a lasting friendship 
with Soviet Russia, we must look be- 
neath and beyond the differences that 
divide us, emphasizing what we have in 


common. So I wish to speak of Amer- 
ican-Soviet friendship in terms of our 
common enemy, our common ground, 
our common spirit, our common cause, 
and our common feeling. 

First, the fact that we have a com- 
mon enemy, recognized and named as 
such, should now be clear, both to 
ourselves and to the enemy himself, 
whether he lives in Europe or in Asia, 
and however he may seek to soften or 
divide us. Any lingering doubts on that 
score have been resolved at Moscow 
and Teheran in forcible and appro- 
priate language. 

Second, the common ground. At 
Moscow and Teheran this common 
ground has been specified in detail and 
accepted by both countries: succor and 
support of those who have resisted the 
enemy in his own house, and _ their 
inclusion in the government which will 
be established there after the enemy’s 
“unconditional surrender” ; the uproot- 
ing and punishment of the vicious Axis 
regimes which have so deeply injured 
mankind, and have betrayed their own 
peoples; in all liberated and restored 
countries, political freedom and civil 
liberty, with their appropriate organs. 

There is more fundamental ground 
which has not been explicitly formu- 
lated but which furnishes a basis for 
collaboration after the immediate post- 
war years are passed. Both countries 
are pledged to the aspirations of the 
masses of the people, recognizing that 
heretofore great numbers of men have 
been deprived of sufficient food, health, 
leisure and education, and of their fair 
share of the goods of life. 

We, like our Soviet Russian friends, 
are resolved to realize to the utmost the 
possibilities of science, the technical 
arts, and mass production in order to 
harness nature to human uses and 
create an abundance of material goods; 
and we are equally resolved to contrive 
some way in which this volume of goods 
shall be widely distributed so as to raise 
the minimum standard of life for all 
men everywhere. 

Both countries, being happily pro- 
vided with natural resources, vigorous 
populations, and wide territories, do 
not covet what other countries pos- 
sess and have no reason or desire for 
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aggression. Both alike are disposed to 
long-range programs of internal de- 
velopment. Each is governed both 
within and without by the maxim of 
live and let live. Each, in short, would 
live better, not by taking away but by 
creating more. Both nations are com- 
posed of many races, so that the com- 
mon humanity amidst racial diversity is 
accentuated, and racial tolerance is a 
condition of national self-preservation. 

Both are disposed to seek security 
for themselves, and, in their relations 
to other nations, peaceful trade and 
collaboration. 

From this common ground there is 
distilled a common spirit. It was once 
thought that opportunity was an Amer- 
ican word and an American idea. We 
now share that idea with Soviet Rus- 
sia. Since the Revolution of 1917 the 
people of Soviet Russia have felt a new 
spirit of hopefulness, and have experi- 
enced the realization of their hopes, as 
have Americans. Sons of peasants and 
workers may not have become million- 
aires, but they have become high off- 
cials and generals of armies. Soviet 
Russia has become, like the United 
States, a country of the rising man— 
a fluid society in which the way is open 
from bottom to top for talent and en- 
ergy. Opportunity is conceived in So- 
viet Russia, as in America, in terms of 
individual men and women; not in 
terms of the glorification of a great im- 
personal entity like the state or race. 

Let me cite an account of the recogni- 
tion by four Soviet soldiers of the in- 
dividual to whom they owed the weap- 
ons with which they fought: 


“One evening, after a_ successful 
day, the four Senior Sergeants got to- 
gether in their blindage. . . . The four 
sharpshooters found that together they 
had killed 1,000 Germans. ‘And to 
whom are we obliged for such a total?’ 
(one of them) asked, and without 
waiting for an answer, added, “To the 
man who created our rifle. Let’s write 
a letter to Fedor Tokarev (the inven- 
tor.) I think he might appreciate it.’ 
“The letter was brief and in plain 
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Left: Soviet mili- 
tary observers on the 
Italian front. Left 
to right, Lieutenant 
Colonel W. D. Ber- 
nier, American liai- 
son officer; Colonel 
Sudakov and Major 
General A. P. Vassi- 
liev of the Red 
Army; British Gen- 
eral Richardson and 
Soviet General Sol- 


odovnik. 
Copr. British Combine 
Right: An _ over- 


night bivouac of Red 
Army reserves mak- 
ing their way to the 
front in reliable 
American "jeeps." 


soldier’s language. The quartet told of 
their experiences in battle; of how with 
the aid of the Tokarev self-loading 
rifle their comrade, a sniper Mikhail 
Popov, had emerged victorious from 
an engagement with 30 Hitlerites, and 
of how Popov had said “The man who 
invented this weapon has my eternal 
gratitude.’ ‘I would like to meet the 
creator of this weapon, to thank him 
personally,’ (another) had said... . 

“Soon Tokarev’s reply came and was 
read aloud to the Red Army men and 
officers. 

““Dear Comrades,’ wrote the in- 
ventor. ‘I am happy that my labor of 
many years is serving the great cause 
of liberating our motherland from the 
cursed Nazis. I am 71, but I work 
constantly on the creation of new auto- 
matic weapons and the improvement 
of existing arms. May my labor and 
strength aid all the Red Army fight- 
ers.” ”’* ° 


Individual opportunity, individual 
responsibility, individual service, in- 
dividual merit, and individual reward 
are at the very heart of that superb 
morale which is a major cause of Soviet 
success both in defense and in attack. 
If this is not also the American spirit, 
then I have mistaken my country. 

Finally, Americans have been dis- 
tinguished by their capacity to work 
together and to pull together on the 
spur of the moment—to organize spon- 
taneously, and to find natural leaders 
on the spot. This trait we attribute to 
our frontier experience. On a frontier 
men find that they need one another’s 
help, and having no ready-made social 
institutions they create them then and 
there. To do this it is necessary that 
people shall have an instinct of good 
will and helpfulness, and that they 
should be willing to obey the commands 
of anyone who proves himself fit to 
give them. And where this happens 
people feel not that they are made for 
their institutions, but that their institu- 
tions are made for them. This is the 
way we feel and have always felt about 
our government, our law and our 
economy. 
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And this, apparently, is the way the 
Soviet Russians feel. Here is an ac- 
count of a scene in Kharkov when its 
inhabitants returned to their ravaged 
homes: 


“The population of Kharkov in- 
creases daily. Former inhabitants con- 
tinue to return to the city from the 
villages where they had hidden... - 
The first concern of all these people is 
to restore their city. 

“Red Army engineers clearing up 
the principal thoroughfares of Kharkov 
in the first days of its liberation soon 
had ardent helpers. One unit, sent to 
repair bridges near the Spartak Hotel 
and the Hammer and Sickle Works, 
found they were not needed—the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood had already 
done the job. . . . People had simply 
turned up with spades, axes and picks, 
and beams and boards had been found. 
A tall, lanky man (hitherto unknown) 
had assumed the role of foreman. 

“Kharkov shines again in the glori- 
ous constellation of Soviet cities.”’* 


We share with Soviet Russia a com- 
mon spirit, and, looking toward the 
future, we are devoted to a common 
cause. I wish I could speak with the 
tongues of men and angels in order to 
make you feel the greatness of that 
cause. Since the beginning of history 
men have allowed their differences to 
ripen into disputes, their disputes into 
quarrels, and their quarrels into vio- 
lence and mutual destruction. Again 
and again they have undone what they 
have done, and razed to the ground 
what they have built. Every weapon 
and tool, and every form of institution, 
which men have with pains and in- 
genuity invented, they have used against 
other men—and all because the in- 
habitants of the earth have not learned 
to live and work together. And now 
that stupendous achievement appears to 
be within the horizon of the future. I 
can think of no more solemn moment 
in history, nor any more magnificent 
opportunity. 

(Continued on page 32) 


*Information Bulletin 


of USSR, Washington, 
October 19, 1943. . 
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Soviet Commission investigating Nazi atrocities, 


T the end of last June I left Mos- 
A cow by plane for the North Cau- 
casus to obtain material evidence and 
eyewitnesses’ testimony of German 
crimes. “They are many, these crimes. 
They are appalling in their brutality 
and in the number of innocent victims. 
They are ghastly in their methodical 
butchery. 

I believe that there still are no small 
number of people who stand aloof from 
war. It is with difficulty and even in- 
credulity that they could picture to 
themselves a tank ditch where, covered 
by earth, at a depth of only a foot and 
stretching for over three hundred feet 
there lie bodies of old women, profes- 
sors, wounded Red Army men with 
their crutches, school children, girls, 
women pressing their dead infants to 
their breast with decaying arms—in- 
fants whose mouths were found to be 
filled with earth, medical examination 
thus proving they were buried alive. 

And it may be hard for them to form 
this picture in their minds: German 
soldiers in a kitchen garden searching 
for a little girl, Her grandfather and 
mother have just been killed because a 
photograph of a Red Army lieutenant 
was found in their possessions. She has 
run from the scene in terror. The Ger- 
mans find her hiding among corn stalks. 
They shoot her on the spot. 

It is hard for anybody to conceive 
that on the eve of their retreat the Ger- 
mans started selling reasonably priced 
alcohol and bicarbonate in the munici- 
pal market, and that this alcohol turned 
out to be methylated spirit and that the 
neat little packets labélled “Bicarbonate 
of soda” contained oxalic acid. More 
than seven hundred poisoned inhabi- 
tants of Georgievsk fell ill and died. 
The inquiry, which will be followed by 
legal indictment, waits for those guilty 
of this crime. 

Half of my life was spent during 
those years when European civilization 
flourished under the sun of almost half 
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The Brown Drug 


by ALEXEI TOLSTOY 


The world famous Soviet writer, member of the 


reports on findings in the liberated regions 


Prostrate and bleeding 
this victim is about to 
receive another bullet 
from his executioner. 
The photograph, along 
with many other similar 
ones, was found on a 
German prisoner. 








a century of peace. Unafraid I stayed 
at German hotels, and slept there with- 
out locking my door for no one ever 
stole my baggage in Germany. I be- 
lieved implicitly that every drop of my 
blood belonged to me, and that no Ger- 
man had the right to let it flow out 
through a little hole plugged by a’bullet 
or made by a knife. I’m of the older 
generation. I fail to understand the 
Germans of today. 

During their five months’ occupation 
of the North Caucasus, in Stavropol 
territory alone, they forcibly requisi- 
tioned, that is to say, plundered, 
slaughtered and devoured and partly 
drove off to Germany 149,674 cows, 
1,850,249 goats, 196,462 pigs, 850,000 
fowls, geese and also the famous local 
breed of black turkeys, and so on... 

I cannot understand the Germans 
who in their hasty retreat from the 
North Caucasus in January did what 
a criminal does when leaving the house 
he has just robbed and where he has 
stabbed the owners to death—befouled 
the most conspicuous spot before his de- 
parture. 

In all the towns and villages of the 
North Caucasus and Kuban Regions 
and Republics the Germans blew up, 
burned down without exception: all 
schools, theaters, cinemas, hotels, libra- 
ries, together with the books, hospitals, 
sanatoria, young pioneer clubs and pub- 
lic buildings. In those places where, be- 
cause of their hurried retreat, their 
demolition squads did not arrive in 
time, the German soldiers dashed 
around with crowbars and _pick-axes, 
smashing windows, bath-tubs, lavatory 
basins and even ventilation grids, pep- 
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pered sculptured and modeled panels 
with sub-machine gun bullets, ripped 
off upholstery, broke furniture, gashed 
the zinc roofing metal with their bayo- 
nets. 

In Zheleznovodsk, a resort un- 
matched in Europe for its medical 
equipment and comfort, the Germans 
set up a meat-smoking establishment. 
In the magnificent sanatoria where the 
rooms were paneled in costly hard- 
woods and marble, they put up smoke 
ovens. For five months the smoke of 
fat and bacon came through the broken 
windows of these palaces. And in Jan- 
uary, on fleeing from Zheleznovodsk, 
they dynamited what they had befouled. 

Everything I describe I saw with my 
own eyes. But I have seen still more 
ghastly sights. In the North Caucasus 
the Germans massacred the whole Jew- 
ish population, most of whom had been 
evacuated during the war from Lenin- 


‘grad, Odessa, the Ukraine and the 


Crimea. There were many scientists, 
scholars and physicians evacuated to this 
region with their scientific institutions. 

The Germans began their prepara- 
tion for mass murder in the very first 
days of their occupation. They organ- 
ized Jewish committees, allegedly for 
the settling of Jews in the less densely 
populated parts of the Ukraine. At the 
same time they imposed intolerable and 
humiliating conditions on them. Old 
men, adolescents, sick and ailing people, 
men of learning, doctors, old women 
who could hardly stand on their feet, 
were all driven to do hard labor, with- 
out any wages or bread rations; they 
were each ordered to wear a yellow star 
on the breast and forbidden to enter 














dining-rooms, shops and other public 
places. They were not allowed to leave 
the town. And when, at last, “settle- 
ment day” was announced it was with 
a feeling of great relief that the Jews 
assembled at the places named, together 
with their families, twenty kilograms 
(44 pounds) of luggage per person and 
a two-day supply of food. 

The keys of their apartments had 
been deposited at the house committee 
offices, and the official order of the army 
commander had guaranteed the safety 
of their property. An Armenian told me 
that he went to the Kislovodsk railway 
station that morning. People boarded 
nineteen open and closed railway cars; 
the twentieth was reserved for the 
members of the Jewish Committee. The 
Armenian found the woman he was 
searching for in the crowd and said to 
her: “Give me your daughter. I'll 
bring her up; you'll never reach the 
Ukraine.” The seven-year-old daughter 
of this woman was such a beautiful and 
clever child that she attracted every- 
one’s attention. But the mother stood 
with her arms around her child. “No,” 
she answered, “no matter what hap- 
pens, we’ll never part.” 

At one o'clock in the afternoon the 
train, bearing about 1,800 people, 
steamed past Mineralnyie Vody station 
and stopped in a field. The German 
officers accompanying the train began 
studying the lay of the land through 
their field-glasses but they were not sat- 
isfied with the results of their recon- 
naissance. The train was backed into 
Mineralnyie Vody again and switched 
on to a siding, coming to a halt near 
the glass works. —The German convoys 
bawled: “Out with you! Come on, 
jump out!” 

The members of the Jewish Commit- 
tee, which included four well-known 
doctors and the elderly writer Berg- 
man, began to reassure the people: 
“The Germans are enemies, they are 
harsh, but after all they are cultured 
people; we must believe in the promise 


given by the German command .. .”° 


Then came the order to hand over all 
valuables, Earrings, rings and watches 
were quickly removed and dropped into 
the field-service caps of the German 
sentries. Ten minutes or so passed. A 
German staff machine drove up with 
Welben, the chief of the Gestapo, and 
the Commandant Paul. Then came the 
command: “Strip to the skin!” 

All this was told me by the only sur- 
Vivor, an old man by the name of Fin- 
gerut; he hid in the grass between the 
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wheels of a car on a distant siding. 
When the people were ordered to strip, 
they understood this to be the end of 
their lives. They started shrieking and 
dashing to and fro. They shrieked in 
such frenzy that their eyes started from 
their sockets and many went insane. 
The sentries herded them across an air- 
field to the tank ditch more than half a 
mile from the glass factory. Fingerut 
saw a German soldier, dragging two 
children along by the hand, pull out 
his revolver and shoot them dead. All 
who tried to run away were shot. Cars 
were driven along the fringe of the 
throng, shooting down those who tried 
to escape. It is no easy thing to mas- 
sacre 1,800 people. The shooting went 
on from one o’clock in the afternoon 
till evening. 

That same night closed trucks kept 
on driving up to the ditch from Essen- 
tuki. There, in exactly the same man- 
ner, cunningly persuaded through the 
medium of the Jewish Committee by 
order of the Commandant Beck, 507 
able-bodied Jews and about 1,500 chil- 
dren, old men and old women, were 
assembled at the school with luggage 
and a supply of food thinking that they 
were to be sent away. After waiting 
all day long, the sentries began robbing 
ther of their luggage and bundling 
groups of people into cars. By the fol- 
lowing morning two thousand bodies 
were in the tank ditch at Mineralnyie 
Vody. 

The testimony of witnesses and the 
autopsy establish the fact that the Ger- 


mans killed not only by shooting but 
also by asphyxiating their victims with 
carbon monoxide in hermetically sealed 
motor vehicles built specially for this 
type of massacre. A detailed description 
of these execution cars has been given 
by a German war prisoner, an automo- 
bile mechanic by the name of Fenichel. 
The car he described was built at the 
“Deutsche Kraftwagen A.G., Berlin.” 

In Pyatigorsk 2,800 Jews—both chil- 
dren and adults—were assembled in 
the same way ostensibly for settlement 
somewhere else, driven off in the cars 
to Mineralnyie Vody, suffocated and 
dumped into the same tank ditch. 

One witness, 2 woman named Ostro- 
venets, told us: “I lived in the yard 
where the Germans had arranged cells 
with bricked-up windows for prisoners. 
I used to see a closed black truck drive 
in and back close up to the cell doors. 
Then from the cells came wild shrieks 
of women and children. After this, 
they were pushed out half-naked and 
shoved or dragged by the hair into the 
waiting car. The door was then tightly 
closed. 

“An officer, accompanied by some 
Gestapo men, would come out of the 
prison and for some reason or other 
they always peered underneath the car. 
After this the driver would start the 
engine which made an awful racket and 
the Gestapo men would start whistling 
and roaring. But all this still could not 
drown the dreadful screams and stamp- 
ing of feet inside. This would continue 

(Continued. on page 31) 


Reading down: Autopsies on the bodies of victims asphyxiated in the German murder vans. 
Polish Corps Chaplain Franciszek Kubsz holds requiem mass at the grave of the Polish 


Officers and men slaughtered by the Nazis in the Katyn Forest massacre. 


Reactionary 


Polish circles, following the lead of Goebbels, sought to transfer the guilt from the Nazis 



























to the Red Army. 
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By CAPT. SERGEI 


S we went to press last month, the 
now famous Korsun trap _ had 
just been sprung by Generals Vatutin 
and Koniev. The trap closed on Feb- 
ruary 3. For two weeks, the ten and 
one half German divisions fought on, 
refusing to surrender. Soviet cavalry 
and tank wedges cut them gradually 
into segments, like a birthday cake. The 
German attempt to supply their en- 
circled troops from the air was a costly 
failure. However, it has been reported 
that a couple of thousand officers and 
various valuable specialists had thus 
been saved from the trap. This per- 
mitted Hitler to announce later that 
his divisions had “broken out” of the 
encirclement. 

On February 17, resistance around 
Korsun ceased. The tally of the So- 
viet victory (this was the fourth large 
battle of encirclement and annihilation 
won by the Red Army in a year, the 
other three being Stalingrad, Kastor- 
noye and Taganrog) was as follows: 

Four hundred and thirty planes 
destroyed and 41 captured; 155 tanks 
destroyed and 116 captured; 366 guns 
destroyed and 118 captured; 269 mor- 
tars destroyed and 267 captured; 900 
machine guns destroyed and 789 cap- 
tured. In addition, 10,000 trucks and 
motor vehicles and 450 pieces of rail- 
road rolling stock were captured. The 
German losses in manpower were as 
follows: 

Eighteen 


thousand, two hundred 


men were captured and 55,000 were 
killed, including the commander of 


The road sign points to 
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the Eighth Army, General Stemmer- 
man. 

Field-Marshal von Mannstein had 
been trying hard to break the ring and 
rescue his trapped divisions and these 
attempts cost him 20,000 in killed 
alone,—all to no avail. Thus, the en- 
tire operation cost the Germans almost 
100,000 in killed -and captured alone, 
not counting those wounded in the 
rescue attempts which lasted more than 
ten days. 

The Nikopol trap announced in our 
previous review cost the Germans 77 
tanks, 700 guns, 800 machine guns, 
15,000 dead and 2,000 prisoners. Niko- 
pol itself with its rich manganese mines 
fell on February 8, followed by Krivoi 
Rog on February 22. Thus, the last 
two valuable industrial prizes held by 
the Germans on Soviet soil were lost 
by the enemy. 

A comparative lull settled on the en- 
tire Southern Front, but only for about 
a week, because on March 4, Marshal 
Zhukov, who had replaced General 
Vatutin on the First Ukrainian Front 
(Vatutin fell sick and was _ hospital- 
ized), broke through the German de- 
fense on a wide front south of Shepe- 
tovka, advancing 50 miles in three 
days, cut the Odessa-Lvov railroad line 
at Volochisk on March 6. Wedging 
himself in between the two great ene- 
my-held junctions of Tarnopol and 
Proskurov, Zhukov struck southward, 
in the direction of Chernovitz and the 
Carpathians. 

This was the great blow which had 





the German stronghold at Pskov and this Red Army girl directs military 


traffic to it in the recaptured town of Gdov. 
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been expected for some time on the 
Southern Front, the blow to cut off 
the German armies in the Ukraine 
from the center in Poland and drive 
them into Rumania and behind the 
Carpathians. 

At this writing (March 9), Mar- 
shal Zhukov’s troops are fighting in 
the streets of Tarnopol and are at- 
tacking Proskurov’s outer defenses. The 
trunk line feeding the 50-odd German 
divisions in the Bend of the Dnieper 
is cut on a 50 mile front. There is 
virtually but one line linking the Ger- 
mans in the Bend with, say, Warsaw, 
and that is a second-rate line running 
along the Carpathians, via Chernovitz 
to Lvov and Warsaw. 
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While Zhukov was driving to cut 
through south to the Dniester, the 
Pruth and the. mountains, the great 
concentration of German troops in 
the Bend was being slashed into seg- 
ments. On March 7, General Malin- 
ovsky resumed his drive from Krivoi 
Rog, broke the German front over a 
105-mile stretch and in three days 
penetrated into the enemy defenses to 
a depth of almost 40 miles. This is a 
drive for Nikolaev and Odessa, aim- 
ing to cut off the easternmost grouping 
of the enemy in the Bend (between the 
Ingul and the Dnieper). 

Thus, the colossal operation for the 
liquidation of the German hold on 
the Ukraine is now under way. Fifty- 
odd enemy divisions are being shaken 
loose from their place d’armes which 
actually is nothing but the “front- 
lawn” of the Balkans. The Soviet High 
Command has probably decided that 
it would be Ukrainians who would do 
the spring sowing in the Ukraine this 
year. 

Action in the center (General Rokos- 
sovsky) flared up suddenly on Febru- 
ary 24 when Soviet troops, forcing a 
passage across the Dnieper, captured 
the enemy defense center of Rogachev, 
as well as Novy Bykhov, on the way 
to Moghilev. A threat to the im- 
portant junction of Bobruisk devel- 
oped, as well as to the fortress of 
Zhlobin, but a premature thaw set in 
two days later and the drive came to 
a halt. However, it had a direct re- 
sult: the lateral communications be- 


tween Moghilev and Zhlobin were cut. ° 


There was practically no action 
against the German “breast-plate” 
which is the fortress-sector of Vitebsk- 
Orsha-Moghilev-Stary Bykhov. At- 


tacks against three-quarters isolated 


Wrecked and abandoned 


Vitebsk continued all the time, but they 
had the character of holding-attacks 
to prevent the Germans from shifting 
reserves to the north where things were 
“wide open.” 

General Govorov, advancing from 
Leningrad, captured Luga on Febru- 
ary 13 and reached the Narova River 
and the eastern shore of Lake Peipus. 
Meanwhile, General Khozin, in com- 
mand south of Lake Ilmen, broke the 
German front in the wilderness around 
Kholm, captured Staraya Russa and 
the key junction of Dno (February 
24). By the end of the month, Soviet 
troops were standing in a semi-circle 
around Pskov and had cut the Pskov- 
Polotsk railway. By March 1, the 
three great fortresses protecting the 
Baltic regions—Narva, Pskov and 
Vitebsk—were effectively blocked and 
their garrisons virtually immobilized. 

On March third, troops of Govo- 
rov’s right flank thrust across the Na- 
rova between Lake Peipus and Narva, 
broke into powerful German defenses 
covering the coastal railway (Narva- 
Tallin) and cut Narva off from the 
rear, laying siege to the ancient town. 

Another smaller operation should 
be mentioned: on February 27, Gen- 
eral Popov pushed westward from 
Novosokolniki and captured the road- 
and-railroad junction of Pustoshka, re- 
ducing the mobility of the German 
troops in the sector north between 
Polotsk and Opochka. 

At the end of February, just before 
Finland began fooling around with so- 
called peace offers, the Soviet Air 
Force began a systematic bombing of 
Finnish ports and communication cen- 
ters, such as Helsinki, Kotka, Abo, 
Uleaborg, Kemi, Rovaniemi and 
others. Helsinki experienced a twelve- 


German war equipment around the village of Shanderovka, one of the 


battlegrounds in the Korsun encirclement. 





hour raid by 600 bombers. When 
pourparlers began, the Soviet High 
Command stayed its hand, but it is 
entirely possible that the bombardment 
will now be soon resumed because the 
Finnish government obviously does not 
wish to discuss peace seriously. 

Such is the extremely sketchy and 
incomplete picture of the month’s of- 
fensive operations of the Red Army 
which are so varied and complex that 
it would require an entire sizeable 
volume to describe them adequately. 

All in all, seven blows were de- 
livered by Generals Govorov, Khozin, 
Popov, Rokossovsky and Malinovsky, 
and by Marshals Zhukov and Koniev 
(Koniev was made a Marshal after the 
Korsun victory). 

In view of the fact that a mild 
winter was followed by a freak and 
premature thaw which turned the late 
February battlefronts into real early 
spring seas of mud, it might be as- 
sumed that the Red Army this year 
might have to pause during the flood- 
season. But it seems likely that the of- 
fensive will keep right on going, at 
least in the south. Marshal Zhukov’s 
breakthrough between Tarnopol. and 
Proskurov was made in a real sea 
of mud.-The Germans were tied to the 
roads having up to this day failed to 
achieve “mud-mobility,” though the 
Soviet troops have been wallowing 
through the mud at a good clip, by- 
passing the German columns, striking 
at them from the flanks, and cutting 
them to pieces. 

While it is quite possible that the 
Baltic march will have to wait for 
late spring and the center will remain 
static for awhile, it does appear prob- 
able that most of the Ukraine will be 
liberated for sowing in April. 
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WO years ago when these children, evacuated from 
beseiged Leningrad, arrived in a country district in 
the interior, they were so weak they could scarcely move. 
Under the care of the local collective farmers they have 
been nourished into happy and vigorous youth. 
Now they are making their own contribution to thei 
care. They are fighting in the battle against hunger with 
which the Nazis vainly hoped to break the spirit of the 
Soviet people. 
In the large photograph a group of older boys and 





girls, with shouldered rakes, march into the fields. 

Reading down, in the panel at the lef: Ivan Bodalkin, 
chairman of the District Soviet, pays a visit to his young 
charges, and receives a boisterous welcome. The Lenin- 
grad city Soviet sent Bodalkin a certificate of thanks for 
what he has done for its young citizens. 

Young gardeners rig up a scarecrow to protect the 
growing plants in their vegetable patch. 

On the banks of a near-by lake the youngsters take 
their place in the sun. 


Pronya Kronev, on horseback, not only ploughs but de- 
livers the mail, though he is only thirteen years old. 
Shura Bormachenko, two years older, is not a a plow- 


man but head stableman. They make good factory 
workers too. Two hundred of these Leningrad youngsters 
have begun to work in near-by factories where they are 
regarded as first rate apprentices. 

Valya Kemba, at thirteen, is not only an expert milk- 
maid, but keeps the accounts for the dairy. She i 
entering here the day's milk yield. 














The Midwest Looks at the USSR 


By WILLIAM CARD 


Interest in the USSR mounts in the grain-growing Middle 
West but is poorly served by the press. Need for other sources 


TRAVELED recently through sev- 

eral of the broad grainbearing, hog- 
raising states of the Middle West and, 
as the Executive Director of the Chi- 
cago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, naturally came under a 
steady fire of questions about Russia 
and her aims from thoughtful young 
journalists, radio commentators, and 
war workers. I was much struck with 
the difference of their questions from 
those I commonly encounter when 
speaking from Chicago platforms. 

From the sample I got it would seem 
that for millions of Americans in the 
Middle West what comes to mind when 
they think of Russia are such questions 
as: What kind of man is Stalin? Can 
he be trusted? Does anyone go to 
church in Russia? If everyone gets 
the same income, how do they keep up 
production ?—in a word, questions that 
echo the misinformation and _ false 
propaganda of the ‘all the peasants 
sleep under one blanket”’ period. 

Along with these questions, there is 
beginning to form in people’s minds a 
picture of a man who is almost a folk 
creation—“Uncle Joe” or “old Joe 
Stalin”—a man who embodies the. vir- 
tues of a very wise and very worldly 
and realistic and very human and very 
shrewd and successful family uncle. 
And yet the same person who refers 
casually to Uncle Joe in a voice that 
suggests genial  affection—certainly 
something more friendly than simple 
respect—may also have in the back of 
his mind another picture: a ruthless, 
cruel Asiatic tyrant ruling by decep- 
tion, intimidation, and force. The 
uncle-image is uppermost, but if the 
tyrant-image seems to offer a convenient 
interpretation of events, it is readily 
brought out without any sense of con- 
tradiction. 

But one thing the Middle West is 
positive about—the Red Army sure can 
fight! And everyone remembers the 
early days of the German attack, when 
the “experts’ ” opinion was that the So- 
viets wouldn’t last six weeks. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the 
degree of sophistication of the urban 
centers in Russian matters. But the 
plain fact is that among the same kind 
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of people—journalists, war workers, 
and radio commentators—the questions 
that arise in the big city are usually 
more complex and come from a more 
informed—or sometimes a more com- 
plexly misinformed—mind. 

Why? The daily press. 

Heaven knows that serious students 
of Russian affairs frequently have 
cause to curse the shallow style in 
which even responsible and dignified 
newspapers often deal with Soviet pol- 
icy. The recent flare-up over the 
Pravda peace rumor story is an exam- 
ple. And heaven knows that in past 
years the sins of the metropolitan press 
and the foreign correspondents report- 
ing Russia have been many and their 
limitations rigorous. It. is the legacy 
of this misinformation that still lingers 
in the minds of the Middle West. 

But whatever may have been the 
errors of the past, it is possible today 
in a city like Chicago to get a good 
deal of accurate information and 
thoughtful interpretation of Russian af- 
fairs from the newspapers alone. 

The able foreign news service of the 
Chicago Daily News has brought us in 
the last two years the brilliant and elo- 
quent reports of Leland Stowe (par- 
ticularly his effective series on the sec- 
end front written from the Russian 
front lines), the painstaking and accu- 
rate stories of A. T. Steele, and more 
recently the careful stories of David'M. 
Nichol. 

The most important questions of 
Russian-American relations are dealt 
with in the editorial columns of the 
Daily News with seriousness and a 
considerable portion of objectivity— 
tempered with residual skepticism that 
sometimes has the subacid bite of ra- 
tionalized anti-Sovietism. This gener- 
ally solid impression which the News 
editorial columns make is, it must be 
noted, too often marred by a very puck- 
ish handling of lesser matters. A new 
Soviet anthem, for example, may be- 
come a plaything for the bright fancy 
of at least one editor who is still not 
quite sure that Stalin is not Hitler—or 
at least not a corrupt city political boss. 

The Chicago Sun—not much more 
than a year old—has carried fewer col- 


umn inches of direct staff correspond- 
ence from Russia, though it had last 
year a series of solid despatches from 
Maurice Hindus and has now begun a 
series by Edward Angley which prom- 
ises an interesting variety of first-hand 
observation. Much more than the 
News, the Sun comments upon Rus- 
sian affairs on its editorial and feature 
pages. No question affecting American- 
Soviet relations passes without one if 
not several attempts at careful ap- 
praisal by the immediate staff or the 
syndicated writers. And for sound- 
ness on matters affecting our relations 
to the Soviet Union, the Sun’s edito- 
rials of the past six months are probably 
second to those of no metropolitan pa- 
per in the country. The Sun also prints 
a limited amount of material transla- 
ted from Russian writers. 

The Chicago Times, a tabloid, de- 
votes much less space to foreign news 
coverage and relies very heavily on the 
AP wire service. Though some of its 
columnists — notably Irving Pflaum— 
are given to hyperingenious or capri- 
cious interpretations of events, the edi- 
torial positions of the paper are fre- 
quently sound and sensible. 

Of course the story is quite other 
with the Herald-American (Hearst) 
and the Chicago Daily Tribune. The 
systematic anti-Soviet bias of both pa- 
pers is so well known as not to need 
description. It has even brought wry 
attention in the last few weeks from 
The War and the Working Class, So- 
viet trade union journal, which made 
special note of the articles of Col. Con- 
rad H. Lanza, who interprets military 
affairs in articles which often become 
anti-Soviet political comments. (For 
some reason Colonel Lanza feels free 
to omit from his J'ribune articles the 
customary disclaimer of presuming to 
speak for the U. S. Army, though his 
opinions run sharply counter to our 
national policy and presumably the gov- 
erning military view. ) 

While I would not want to minimize 
the unsalutary effect of these two pa- 
pers—particularly the Tribune, which 
is sold at hotels and railway stations all 
the way from here to hell-and-gone— 
it is necessary to say that even in the 
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columns of the Tribune it is possible to 
read some stories about the Soviet 
Union that are factual: the AP dis- 
patches, for example, which are carried 
at considerable length, or such stories 
as the interview with Lt. Col. Loyal 
Davis, on his return from a surgical 
mission to Moscow, describing the 
achievements of Soviet medicine. 

The point is that there are published 
in Chicago every week several million 
copies of stories which contain a good 
deal of solid information about Russia. 
The intelligent citizen of no special 
diligence has a chance to learn. 

Very different is the situation outside 
the metropolitan area. It is true that 
there are in the Midwest outside of 
Chicago a number of distinguished pa- 
pers in cities not large enough to sup- 
port a press of metropolitan quality— 
papers like the conservative Milwaukee 
Journal or the liberal St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which manage to carry quite 
a bit of good syndicated material and 
which over a period of time do present 
their readers with a considerable body 
of information. But the sad fact is 
that between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Coast there is hardly an- 
other newspaper that can compare with 
these two. 

Even a well edited paper like the 
Omaha World-Herald carries very lit- 
tle news about Russia: the press serv- 
ice stories are truncated; there is little 
in the way of syndicated material of a 
solid sort; and the feature stories of 
local origin have a pretty low content of 
fact and measured judgment, relying all 
too heavily on the ancient received 
opinion, And once you get into cities 
smaller than Omaha or Des Moines 
you are in almost a total vacuum of 
news on Russia beyond the lead para- 
graphs of the day’s dispatch from the 
Russian front. 

The lack of a metropolitan press is 
not, of course, the whole of the ex- 
planation. Outside of the Great Lakes 
area and the railway centers you are in 
a prevailingly rural countryside. The 
organized labor movement is corre- 
spondingly scattered and small, and 
there is a correlative scarcity of the rad- 
ical groups which in the past—aside 
from the occasional Walter Durantys 
among the journalists and the Samuel 

Harpers among the professors—have 
included the bulk of those specially in- 
terested in Russia and most actively en- 
gaged in spreading knowledge about 
her. ‘The liberal-radical movements in 
the Midwest—the Nonpartisan League, 
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the Farm Holiday movement, the Pro- 
gressive and Farmer-Labor parties— 
have not been such as to bring the 
farmers and small-town population face 
to face with the study of Russian expe- 
rience, 

The bulk of even the farmers and 
small-town dwellers see some news on 
Russia—even if only the brief rem- 
nants of AP dispatches on the successes 
of the Red Army in the Ames Tribune 
or the McCook Gazette. It is the sim- 
ple contrast between the deeds of the 
Red Army on the battlefield and the 
“experts’ ” opinion of “they won’t last 
six weeks” that has generated the ele- 
ments of curiosity about the Soviets. 

With most people in the agricultural 
regions this curiosity is not great enough 
to stir up the initiative to satisfy it. 
But if a small-town dinner party turns 
up someone who has traveled in Russia, 
he will be swamped with questions for 
the whole evening. If a listener hap- 
pens to turn to a radio broadcast that 
purveys information at the level his 
curiosity stands at, the radio audience 
will be deeply interested. But it will 
not forthwith en masse write to the 
publishers for copies of the latest books 
of Carroll, Cassidy, Hindus and Le- 
sueur. 

Out in the hogfeeding Middle West, 
when a concern wants to sell some 
barn paint, they hire a man to go on 
the radio and say, “John Henry’s red 
barn paint goes farther, lasts longer, 
looks redder, and costs less than any 
other barn paint on the market.” That’s 
the answer to a farmer’s practical ques- 
tion about barn paint. His questions 
about Russia are, Can we trust them? 
Do they have churches? Do they get 
paid in money? Do they have elections? 
He knows they can fight. 

To me this suggests the importance 
of the rapid development of commit- 
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tees and councils of American-Soviet 
Friendship in the smaller cities of the 
country. Even a small committee in a 
small city can do a good deal to bring 
understanding and friendship in the 
course of a year’s activity, during which 
they might bring to town one or two 
distinguished speakers on national tour, 
and one or two more from the nearest 
university or big city providing a small 
corps of such informed speakers. It 
could give some circulation to the pop- 
ular material in the well-conceived 
Pocket Library on the USSR whose 
publication was recently begun by the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, to the pamphlets of Soviet 
Russia Today, and to other materials 
coming forth in increasing numbers 
from various sources. 

If in the past the early movements 
for friendship with Russia tended to 
revolve in narrow circles, that was due 
primarily to the conditions under which 
such propaganda was carried on. And 
if sometimes the publications of such 
groups dealt with their subject on a 
plane that left the garden variety 
American out, that was a style in- 
vited by the very narrowness of the in- 
terested public. I do not mean to de- 
cry or criticize these earlier movements: 
I am sure they did valuable pioneer 
work under difficult conditions. 

But if the Teheran Conference has 
any implications it certainly has as one 
of them that it is vastly important for 
the common man in America to realize 
the simple humanity of the Russian peo- 
ple—to know that they exist as fam- 
ilies, that they are fond of hunting and 
fishing and other sports much like our 
own, that they have their own writers, 
artists and movie actresses, that the 
pious go to church, and so on. 

We could do with a systematic and 
(Continued on page 34) 
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THE CRUST OF BREAD 


By WANDA WASSILEWSKA 


A section from the novel “The Rainbow” just published 
in this country. The book was a Stalin Prize winner 


i every cottage people stood behind 
frozen windows and_ watched 
through peepholes thawed by their 
breath. With Olena they all ran over 
the snow, with Olena they fell down, 
with her they stood up, with her they 
felt the stab of the bayonets and heard 
savage laughter ringing in their ears. 

Blood was dripping from Olena’s 
wounded feet, cut by the sharp edges 
of frozen snow. Fearful agony tore at 
her vitals. Her head swam. She 
stumbled and fell. But hardly felt the 
blows from the rifle butts. She got 
up, not because the soldiers beat her, 
but because she could not, would not, 
lie there in the road under the boots of 
these soldiers. She would not, could 
not, grant the enemy the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had conquered her, 
that they had pulled her down as dogs 
pull down a rabbit. 

Olena fell down again. It was with 
difficulty that she got on her feet, this 
time. 

“Faster!” shouted the soldier behind 
her. 

“Give her one in the belly, that'll 
freshen her up.” 

“No, she might drop dead before her 
time,” laughed the first, and pricked 
Olena with his bayonet. “She hasn’t 
said anything yet; she’s got to start 
talking first.” 

The bayonet darted forward; little 
dribblets of blood ran down Olena’s 
back. 

“Come on, faster! 


D’you_ think 


youre going for a walk with your 
sweethear 

Finally they grew tired. It was quite 
tedious. Olena stumbled and fell more 


t did 


























frequently, took longer to get up, but 
did not weep or cry out, nor did she 
express the slightest wish to see the cap- 
tain and make a statement. Meanwhile 
the frost cut the faces, hands, and feet 
of the soldiers. 

“Quick now. Home. Run!” 

They hustled Olena toward the barn 
with shouts and whistles as they would 
cattle. At the door she stumbled over 
the threshold and fell face downward 
on the clay floor, instinctively shield- 
ing her distended belly with her hands. 
She felt a throbbing in her temples, her 
heart beat wildly. After a few minutes 
the merciless pincers of the frost gripped 
her. The wounds on her back—which 
she had hardly felt until now—began 
to burn like fire. A bundle of straw 
lay in one corner. Olena dragged her- 
self to it, doubled up, and burrowed 
into the straw. 

“T shall freeze to death,” she said to 
herself and felt relieved at the thought. 

It was very quiet outside. Appar- 
ently the soldiers had thought it un- 
necessary to leave a guard—they only 
locked the. door and went away. 

Suddenly she heard a rustling. She 
strained her ears. The snow crunched 
but not under the pacing of the sentry. 
Someone was approaching slowly and 
cautiously. The snow creaked faintly, 
then all was quiet, then the snow 
creaked again. Someone was creeping 
nearer, very carefully. Olena was 
frightened. What was this? Who could 
it-be? 

The noise ceased. It had surely been 
only her fancy. Then the creaking 
came again. There could be no doubt, 
someone was coming. She sat up ex- 
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pectantly. The sound came nearer. It 
was coming from behind the barn, on 
the side farthest from the door. She 
could hear breathing, then someone 
leaned against the boards and peered 
through a crack. 

“Auntie!” whispered the voice of a 
child. ‘Auntie Olena.” 

One of the neighbors’ children had 
stolen out to the barn and was calling 
her. She groaned again. 

“Auntie Olena, I brought you some 
bread.” 

Bread! She had had nothing to eat 
for two days. Not a crumb of bread, 
not a sip of water. Hunger was not 
so bad, but she was thirsty. While they 
were driving her about out there in the 
snow she had managed to snatch a few 
handfuls of snow and put them in her 
mouth. 

She calculated the distance between 
herself and the spot from where the boy 
was calling, and gathered her strength. 

“T am coming.” 

Cautiously she crawled along the 
cold floor, on her hands and knees. She 
could no longer stand up. Her back 
and legs ached unbearably, but still she 
crawled. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by a deafening report, followed 
by a shrill, piercing cry. Olena lay still. 
It was some time before she understood 
that the noise had been a shot. She 
lay with open mouth, staring intently 
at the black wall, behind which some- 
thing terrible was happening. She heard 
the crunching of heavy boots on the 
snow, German oaths, and the thud of 
a rifle butt on something soft. Another 
German came and now two of them 
swore and cursed in unison. Olena 
listened. 

She listened for some other sound. 
But the shot had been evidently well 
aimed. 

The sound of the shot and the cry 
carried far in the quiet of the night. 
They were heard only too clearly in 
the cottage next to the barn, where for 
the past hour three heads had been 
pressed against a window and three 
pairs of eyes had watched the dark out- 
line of the barn through peepholes 
thawed into the frosty pane. 
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Little Zina began to cry: “Mamma! 
Mishka! Mamma! Mishka!” 

Malyuchikha squeezed her hand so 
hard that the little girl screamed with 
pain. 

“Be quiet!” 

“Mamma! Mishka! What have they 
done to him, Mamma?” 

“Didn’t you hear? They’ve killed 
our Mishka!” said the women in a dull 
voice. 

Eight-year-old Sasha 
from the window. 

“Mamma, I’ll go take some bread to 
Auntie Olena.” 

“You'll stay here. They will be 
watching now, right on until daylight,” 
she replied sternly. After a short silence 
she added: “And, anyway, we’ve got 
no bread. Mishka took the last piece.” 

Sasha went to the window again and 
looked out, but could see nothing. 

Mishka was lying on his face in the 
lee of the barn wall. The bullet had 
entered his back under the shoulder 
blade and passed clean through him. 
He could barely have had time to cry 
out. One of the German soldiers 
pushed the body with his foot. A crust 
of bread fell out of the little fist. 

“He brought her bread, the little 
swine!” the soldier said. “Another min- 
ute and she’d have had it. But I saw 


came away 


him as soon as we came outside, saw . 


something crawling along the wall. So 
I took aim. ... 

“Not a bad shot,” his companion 
praised him, looking at the brown stain 
soaking through the gray wool of the 
homespun blouse. 

“T should say so! Nothing wrong 
with my aim! What are we to do with 
him now? Leave him here?” 

“No, we'd better throw him in the 
ditch.” 

The idea appealed to them. Each 
took the boy by one leg and dragged 
him along, letting the flaxen head bump 
over the clods of frozen show. Then 
the soldiers lifted up the body, swung 
it, and threw it into the roadside ditch. 

“Let him lie there. Wonder where 
he came from?” 

“The captain will find out tomor- 
1ow. Though it’s a devil of a business 
to find things out here.” 

“Don’t worry, our captain will find 
their tongues for them.” 

By tacit understanding they did not 
extend their round beyond a few paces 
to and fro in front of the Komman- 
dantur. 

Soon the door opened—it was the re- 
lief coming out. 
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“Who fired?” the sergeant asked. 

“J,” the tall soldier replied, drawing 
himself up. “An attempt was made to 
bring the prisoner bread.” 

“And then, Raschke?” The sergeant 
was interested. 

“T shot him. It was a little boy. 
Must have been sent by the neighbors.” 

“Where is he?” 

“We threw him in the ditch.” 

“Let’s go and have a look.” 

The three men went back to the 
ditch. 

The sergeant bent over. “Nothing 
here, Raschke.” 

“But there must be. This is where 
we threw him in, isn’t it, Franz?” 

The two soldiers got down into the 
ditch and began to search. 

The sergeant scrutinized their faces 
suspiciously. “Here, what kind of a 
story is this?” 

“Sergeant, I can swear that we threw 
the brat down right here. Here is the 
mark. Look,” said Raschke and pointed 
to a small bloodstain on the snow. 

The sergeant shook his head and ex- 
amined the spot. 

“You’ve messed up all the evidence 
by getting into the ditch and trampling 
all over the snow. ... A fine guard 
you must have kept. Somebody pinched 
the corpse right under your noses. If 
there was any corpse,” he added un- 
pleasantly. ““Maybe he was alive, you 
idiots, and cleared out when you left 
him.” 

“Oh, no! the bullet went right 
through him and he fell on his face. 
He was dead, all right.” 

The sergeant walked along to the 
barn. A large stain discolored the snow 
and beside it lay a crust of black bread. 
The track of a pair of childish feet 
showed clearly on the snow. 

“This is where it happened. And 
then we dragged him to the ditch here. 
You can see the marks.” 

“Vea 

The sergeant was convinced. It was 
obvious that the soldiers were telling 
the truth. 

“Come on, you’re under arrest.” 

The soldiers gaped. 

“Under arrest?” 

“Well, what is there to gape at? 
Was it your duty to guard this sector? 
It was. And yet on this sector things 
happened without your knowing any- 
thing about it. The body of a criminal 
was stolen and you two idiots saw noth- 
ing. A fine watch you’ve kept! Why, 
with such a guard we could all be mur- 
dered in our sleep,” 



































































Twelve-year-old Vitya's father and mother 
were murdered by the Germans. He has ac- 
counted for five Germans in his querrilla ac- 
tivities. ; é 


Malyuchikha was sitting on the floor, 
breathing hard. It had not been easy 
to crawl more than three hundred yards 
on her belly along the ditch. She had 
had to throw herself face downward in 
the snow a hundred times to escape the 
eyes of the Germans. But she set her 
teeth. Come what may, she would not 
leave her child lie in the ditch like a 
dead dog. 

The way back was harder still. The 
body of her son, small as it was, 
weighed heavily on her back, slipped off 
sideways time and time again and got 
in her way. But now at last she was 
back in the cottage, and little Mishka, 
straight and stiff, was lying on the 
table. He was already frozen hard as 
if he had been dead a long time. The 
other children stood around the table. 
The moonlight, streaming in through 
the window, fell on his bright, fair 
hair tousled around his face, and shone 
on his mouth, wide open after his last 
cry. Zina cautiously touched a spot of 
blood on Mishka’s jacket. 

“What’s that?” 

“Don’t touch it,” Sasha said sternly. 
“This is where they shot him, isn’t it, 
Mamma?” 

“Yes, my son, yes, there,” the mother 
whispered hoarsely, combing Mishka’s 
soft hair with her fingers. So he was 
dead. Only a short while ago he had 
taken the bread for Olena and cau- 
tiously tiptoed out of the cottage. She 
was sure he would succeed, that he 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A Magnitogorsk (Urals) blast furnace at night 


EFORE the war, prevailing opin- 

ion abroad had it that Soviet in- 
dustry was poorly run, bureaucratically 
inflexible and, what is most important, 
of small capacity. Today, confronted 
by the “miracles” of production 
achieved in keeping the huge Red Army 
supplied with arms, that poor opinion 
has been replaced with universal res- 
pect for Soviet accomplishments and 
resourcefulness. And the Soviet achieve- 
ment of evacuating the industries of 
areas invaded by the Germans, to new 
production sites in the East has won 
the admiration of the world. 

However, a new wartime misconcep- 
tion, or rather exaggeration, of a trend 
in Soviet industry now calls for ex- 
planation. It is frequently assumed that 
even before the outbreak of the war, 
the center of gravity of Soviet industry 
had shifted to the East. Accounts of 
the founding of new great industrial 
cities and new industries in the Urals 
and in Soviet Central Asia, have con- 
tributed to that impression. 

The tact is, however, that though 
the new industrial developments in the 
East, at the outbreak of the war, were 
already outproducing total Russian 
industrial output in Tsarist times, they 
accounted for only a seventh of the 
Soviet industrial output. The bulk of 
Soviet industry was still concentrated 
not only west of the Urals but west 
of the Volga. Thertfore, the achieve- 
ments of the Soviets in rescuing, relo- 
cating and maintaining their industry 
are greater than iscommonly understood. 


Objectives of the Five-Year-Plans 


Soviet industrial planning for the 
past fifteen years has not been based, 
as many seem to think, on the idea of 
running away from vulnerable borders. 
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SOVIET INDUSTRY 
AT WAR 





by WILLIAM MANDEL 


Soviet industry on the eve of the war. 


First 


of two articles on Soviet industry in the war 


Defense considerations were well in 
the foreground in the drafting of the 
successive Five-Year-Plans, but they 
were not the only, or even the determin- 
ing factors. However, the backward 
industrial development attained by 
Tsarist Russia on the eve of the World 
War was distributed within the coun- 
try in a highly irrational manner. 
Therefore, one of the objectives of the 
plans was to correct this maldistribu- 
tion, 

For example, no attempt had been 
made to develop local fuel and power 
resources for the big centers, St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow and their fuel re- 
quired long railroad hauls. Only in 
Soviet times have the peat stores and 
water power in the Leningrad area 
and the coal deposits near Moscow been 
made to serve these cities’ industries. 

Despite its great resources, the Don- 
bas had no light industry; despite its 
advantageous situation as the nation’s 
transport hub, Moscow had no heavy 
industry; despite its distance both from 
raw materials and the points of instal- 
lation of its products and the military 
vulnerability of its location, Russia’s 
machine industry was concentrated in 
St. Petersburg. There was no cotton 
industry in Soviet Central Asia where 
cotton was grown. It went by rail 
2000 miles to Mecscow’s mills and the 
other textile plants in the West and 
then much of the cloth woven from it 
returned 2000 miles eastward. Such 
examples can be multiplied. They un- 
derscore one of the major objectives 
of the Five-Year-Plans, a rational re- 
location of industry. 

But the primary objective of the 
Five-Year-Plans was to build a mod- 
ern industry on a scale proportionate to 
the size, resources and needs of the 
country. They succeeded magnificently. 
Industrial production on the eve of 
the war was a dozen times larger than 
in 1913, the best year under the Tsars. 
In 1938, the USSR stood first in the 
world in the lumber, sugar and fur 
industries, and in the manufacture of 
harvester combines, largest and most 





complex of farming machines. It stood 
second only to the United States in 
total value of industrial production, and 
in the manufacture of industrial ma- 
chinery of all sorts, and of trucks and 
tractors. It was second also in the pro- 
duction of trucks and tractors, of iron 
ore and gold. However, it was third 
in steel output, ranking behind the 
United States and Germany. 

From the vantage point of today, the 
industrial output of 1913 was piddlinz 
——but it was the base from which the 
Soviets had to start in 1926 after their 
industries had recovered from the dev- 
astation of war, civil war, intervention 
and blockade which in 1921 had re- 
duced output to about fifteen per cent 
of the 1913 total. 

While the plan called for, and the 
Soviets achieved, year after year, rates 
of increase of production as high as 
twenty per cent, still it was necessary 
to use the equipment, the materials and 
the trained labor available at the end 
of the preceding year, and these essen- 
tials were to be found mainly in Eu- 
ropean Russia west of the Volga. 


Location of Industrial Centers 


What were the factors governing 
the distribution of industry under the 
Five-Year-Plans? In the first place, 
industry-was brought to its sources of 
raw materials. Secondly, it was brought 
to centers of transport. Thirdly, it 
was brought closer to its market. 
Fourthly, the resources of raw materials 
were “brought” by more _ intensive 
prospecting, to the places where indus- 
try should be, under the first three 
considerations. Fifth, the development 
of industry in new areas required the 
prior and simultaneous development of 
machine and equipment-building indus- 
tries in the old areas. Sixth, and of no 
small importance, was the principle of 
national equality, the realization of 
which is largely responsible for the 
invincible morale of the Red Army in 
this war. The Soviet leaders realized 
that national equality under law means 
little unless there is equality of econom- 
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ic opportunity. And the establishment 
of that equality required that areas and 
peoples whose economic development 
had been throttled for centuries be 
aided in catching up with the rest. 

How did these factors affect the lo- 
cation of industry? The bringing of 
industry to its largest sources of raw 
materials generally meant decentrali- 
zation toward the Urals, Siberia and 
Central Asia. So did considerations of 
defense. So, too, did the policy of spe- 
cial assistance to non-Russian nation- 
alities. These three factors have exerted 
the greatest pull, and have resulted in 
the building of the “backstop” indus- 
tries that have played so important a 
role in this war. 

Other factors, however, as we have 
noted above, pulled in the opposite di- 
rection. Moscow’s position as transport 
hub of the country and as center of 
population resulted in the further de- 
velopment of light industry and in 
the building of a vast heavy industry 
there from the ground up. Leningrad’s 
machine industries built the great tur- 
bines and rolling mills of the new in- 
dustries in the east, and in so doing, 
built themselves. To the iron ore, coal 
mining and steel industries of the 
Ukraine were added the huge metal- 
manufacturing industries built around 
the Dnieper power dam, the great 
chemical industries of the Donbas, and 
the machine-building plants of Khar- 
kov and Rostov. The convenience of 
existing rail lines, developed resources 
and a skilled labor supply resulted in 
the expansion of the coal and steel in- 
dustries themselves. 


Oil was prospected for and found not 
enly north and east of the Caspian Sea 
but in the Ukraine. Coal mining was 
expanded not only in Siberia and the 
Urals but south of Moscow. Further- 
more, however much it may have 
been desired to expand in the unassail- 
able heart of the country for reasons of 
defense, the same consciousness of the 
war danger made speed a governing 
consideration. And to build fast, it was 
necessary to build primarily where 
there were railroads capable of carry- 
ing the enormously increased loads 
required. A glance at the map will 
‘emonstrate that railroads thick enougn 
to be called a network extend only to 
the west bank of the Volga. 

Thus, when the war broke out, the 
picture was somewhat as follows. East 
the Volga, largely in and east of 
the Urals, industries less than fifteen 
years old were producing fifty per cent 
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more of all kinds of products than all 
of Tsarist Russia in 1913. 

Actually, however, only the fuel and 
metal industries of the Soviet East 
turned out even as much as a quarter 
ot the country’s total output on the 
eve of the war, while as already noted, 
only one-seventh of the joint output 
of all industries came from these new 
areas. However, they served as a foun- 
dation on which there could be super- 
imposed the evacuated industries of 
the west. It is the migration of indus- 
try and the defense of the greatest in- 
dustrial centers of all, Moscow and 
Leningrad, that is the real “story” of 
this war. 

When Hitler attacked, six-sevenths 
of all output was still coming from the 
areas west of the Volga. Three-fifths 
was located in a narrow crescent of 
territory stretching from Leningrad to 
Moscow to the district between Krivoi 
Rog and the Donbas in the Ukraine. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
Soviets tried so hard to stop Hitler 
short of Leningrad, Moscow and the 
Donbas. That is why the Germans 
fought so hard to prevent the USSR 
from regaining the iron ore of Krivoi 
Rog and the manganese of Nikopol. 


The Migration of Soviet Industry 


But while the Soviets were deter- 
mined not to permit Hitler to take 
Leningrad and Moscow, they were 
not certain that they would succeed in 
holding these centers. They were no 
less determined to hold the Ukraine, 
to save their great Dnieper Dam and 
industries, but had been forced to re- 
linquish them. And with the admirable 
foresight that built the industries in 
the East they proceeded to uproot the 
great industries of the west and evacu- 
ate them ahead of Hitler’s hordes. 

Think a minute of what that means. 
Kharkov and Kiev were about the size 
of Pittsburgh and Cleveland, Dniepro- 
petrovsk and Odessa of Cincinnati and 
Baltimore. Imagine what it would 
mean to dismantle Pittsburgh’s Jones 
and Laughlin steel works, Cleveland’s 
Fisher Body plant, Cincinnati’s Wright 
Engine plants and the Martin Aircraft 
plant in Baltimore on a few weeks 
notice, move them and most of their 
workers to places like Denver, Colo- 
rado and Butte, Montana, and have 
them in operation again within a 
month of the day production ceased 
on the home sites! 

Then multiply that by all the in- 
dustry in those cities, throw in half 


the auto and tank plants in Detroit, the 
Willow Run bomber plant, Youngs- 
town’s steel and Akron’s rubber mills, 
the engine house and underground 
equipment of the western Pennsylvania 
coal country, the munitions industries 
of Connecticut and the textile and 
shoe factories of Massachusetts. Put 
all this load on the railroads headed 
west (Soviet truck transport is poorly 
developed) at the same time as a couple 
of million troops with their vast ton- 
nage of tanks, artillery, stores and other 
equipment are moving east by rail to 
stop a rapidly advancing enemy. 

Meanwhile, tell the people of the 
corn, cattle and cotton states west of 
the Mississippi and the sparsely settled 
mountain states from Nevada to New 
Mexico that a sizeable proportion of 
the factory workers between New York, 
Birmingham and Chicago are going to 
move in on them on a month’s notice. 
Tell them, also, that factory sites and 
buildings, water, power and raw ma- 
terials supplies must be ready to house 
and nourish a good part of the industry 
of the Atlantic seaboard and Great 
Lakes states. Meanwhile, draft most of 
the able-bodied men in these western 
states for the ar and tell the re- 
maining population that a good part 
of the women will be needed to work 
in industry, but that tarm work must 
go on uninterrupted. 

That is what the Soviet Union did 
—and did succesfully. 


Reading down: In a munitions factory in 
Siberia. An evacuated plant on its way 
to a new factory site to the East. 
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STALIN’S ORDER OF THE DAY 


Red Army 


On the Twenty-Sixth Anniversary of the 


OMRADES Red Army men and 
Red Navy men, sergeants, officers 
and generals, inen and women guerrillas! 
The peoples of our country meet the 
26th Anniversary of the Red Army in 
the midst of the historical victories of 
Soviet troops over the German-fascist 
troops. For over a year the Red Army 
has been conducting a victorious offen- 
sive, battering the armies of the Hitlerite 
invaders and sweeping them off Soviet 
soil. During this period the Red Army 
successfully carried out the winter cam- 
paign of 1942-43, won the summer bat- 
tles of 1943 and developed the victorious 
winter offensive of 1943-44. 

In these campaigns without parallel 
in the history of wars, the Red Army 
made a fighting advance to the west of 
up to 1,700 kilometers at places and 
cleared the enemy from nearly three- 
fourths of the Soviet territory he had 
captured. 

In the course of the present winter 
campaign the Red Army liquidated the 
powerful defense of the Germans all 
along the Dnieper, from Zhlobin to Kher- 
son, and thereby upset the Germans’ cal- 
culations on the successful conduct of 
protracted defensive war on the Soviet- 
German front. 

Within the three months of the winter 
campaign our gallant troops have won 
most important victories on the territor- 
ies of the Ukraine west of the Dnieper; 
completed the liberation of the Kiev, 
Dniepropetrovsk and Zaporozhye Reg- 
ions; liberated the entire Zhitomir 
Region and almost the whole of the 
Rovno and Kirovograd Regions, as well 
as a number of districts of the Vinnitsa, 
Nikolayev, Kamenets-Podolsk and Voly- 
nia Regions. By resolute actions the Red 
Army liquidated the attempts of a Ger- 
man counter-offensive in the Zhitomir, 
Krivoi Rog and Uman areas. Soviet 
troops arranged a new Stalingrad for the 
Germans west of the Dnieper by sur- 
rounding and wiping out 10 German di- 
visions and one brigade in the Korsun- 
Shevchenkovsky area. 

A great victory has been won by Soviet 
troops at Leningrad. Our troops broke 
the powerful system of permanent, 
deeply-echeloned fortifications of the 
enemy, routed a strong grouping of 
German troops and completely freed 
Leningrad from enemy blockade and bar- 
barous shellings. Soviet soldiers are com- 
pleting the clearing z the Leningrad and 
Kalinin Regions of the fascist fiends and 
have set foot on the soil of Soviet Es- 
tonia. The mass expulsion of the 
occupationists from Soviet Byelorussia 
is under way: the Gomel and Polessye 
Regions have been nearly wholly liber- 
ated, as well as a number of districts 
of the Mogilev and Vitebsk Regions. 

Under the unfavorable conditions of 
the present winter, having overcome the 
powerful defensive zones of the enemy, 
our troops within the three months of 
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-fronts. 


the winter campaign cleared of the in- 
vaders about 200,000 square kilometers 
of Soviet soil. The Red Army recaptured 
from the enemy over 13,000 inhabited 
localities, including 82 towns and 320 
railway stations. New millions of Soviet 
citizens have been delivered from fascist 
captivity. Important agricultural and in- 
dustrial areas with the richest resources 
of iron ore and manganese have been 
restored to our motherland. The Ger- 
mans have lost these economically im- 
portant areas to which they clung so 
desperately. 

Now it is probably already obvious to 
everyone that Hitlerite Germany is ir- 
resistibly heading for catastrophe. True, 
the conditions for the prosecution of war 
in the present war are more favorable 
for Germany than during the last World 
War, when from the very beginning to 
the end of the war she waged a strug- 
gle on two fronts. However, a great 
drawback for Germany is the fact that 
in this war the Soviet Union proved to 
be much stronger than old Tsarist Rus- 
sia was in the last war. 

In the First World War six great 
powers—France, Russia, Great Britain, 
the United States of America, Japan and 
Italy—fought on two fronts against the 
German bloc. In the present war Italy 
and Japan went over to Germany’s side, 
Finland joined the fascist bloc, Rumania 
who in the last war fought against Ger- 
many, passed over, and up to the present 
Germany’s main forces are still engaged 
on one front against the Soviet Union. 

It is known from history that Ger- 
many always won a war when she fought 
on one front and, on the contrary, lost a 
war when she was forced to fight on two 
In the present war Germany, 
though fighting with her main forces on 
one front against the USSR, neverthe- 
less not only proved unable to score a 
victory but has been placed on the verge 
of disaster by the powerful blows of the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union. If the 
Soviet Union fighting single-handed, not 
only withstood th: onslaught of the Ger- 
man war machine, but also inflicted de- 
cisive defeats upon the German-fascist 
troops, all the more hopeless will be the 
situation of Hitlerite Germany when the 
main forces of our Allies join in action 
and the powerful and growing offensive 
of the armies of all the Allied States 
develops against Hitlerite Germany. 

The German-fascist brigands are now 
tossing about in search of ways to save 
themselves from disaster. Again they 
jumped at “total” mobilization in the 
rear, although Germany’s manpower re- 
sources are depleted. The fascist ring- 
leaders make desperate attempts to pro- 
voke discord in the camp of the anti- 
Hitler coalition and thereby to drag out 
the war. Hitlerite diplomats rush from 
one neutral country to another, strive to 
establish contacts with pro-Hitler ele- 
ments, hinting at the possibility of a sep- 


arate peace now with our State, now 
with our Allies. 

All these subterfuges of the Hitlerites 
are doomed to failure, as the anti-Hitler 
coalition is founded on the vital interests 
of the Allies, who have set themselves the 
task of smashing Hitlerite Germany and 
her associates in Europe. It is this very 
community of basic interests that results 
in the consolidation of the fighting al- 
liance of the USSR, Great Britain and 
the United States in the progress of the 
war. The hour is nearing of final reck- 
oning for all the crimes committed by 
the Hitlerites on Soviet soil and in the 
occupied countries of Europe. 

The victorious offensive of the Red 
Army became possible, thanks to the new 
labor exploits of the Soviet people in all 
branches of our national economy. The 
working people of the Soviet Union but- 
tressed the summer victories of the Red 
Army on the fronts with new production 
victories in the rear. Workers of our 
industry fulfill before the scheduled time 
and exceed programs fixed by the State; 
put into commission new factories, blast- 
furnaces and power stations; restore in 
the liberated districts at unparalleled 
speed the industry demolished by the oc- 
cupationists. 

The heroic efforts of the working class 
further strengthen the military material 
base of the Red Army and thus hasten 
the hour of our final victory. The Soviet 
peasantry supplies the State with food 
for the Army and cities, with raw mate- 
rials for industry and renders self-deny- 
ing support to the Red Army. The Soviet 
intelligentsia renders direct leading aid to 
the workers and peasants in developing 
production and meeting the requirements 
of the Red Army. The working people 
of the liberated districts daily extend 
their assistance to the Red Army—their 
liberator—and add the production of fac- 
tories and agriculture undergoing restor- 
ation to the general stream of front- 
bound supplies. There is no doubt but 
that in the future, too, by its heroic labor 
and by the exertion of all its efforts, the 
Soviet people will insure continuous 
growth of the productive forces of the 
country for the earliest and final defeat 
of the German-fascist invaders. 

The creation of new army formations 
in the Union Republics, which has been 
prepared by the fighting companionship 
of the peoples of the USSR in the Patrio- 
tic War and by the entire history of our 
State, will further strengthen the Red 
Army and will add new fighting forces 
to its ranks. 

Comrades Red Army men, Red Navy 
men, sergeants, officers and_ generals, 
comrades men and women guerrillas! 


In the great war of liberation for the - 


freedom and independence of our mother- 
land you have displayed miracles ot 


heroism. The Red Army has achieved a . 


resolute turn in the course of the war in 


(Continued on page 32) 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Question: Would you please’ print 
some information regarding the way in 
which the Soviet Union continues to 
finance the war and her budget? W. S., 
Farrell, Pa. 


Answer: We have received several such 
inquiries and the recently adopted budget 


of the Soviet Union for 1944 provides. 


the answers. Due to the all-out charac- 
ter of the war its financing assumes an 
ever greater place in the Soviet budget. 
The last peace budget of the USSR al- 
lotted almost 71,000,000,000 rubles for 
defense. But in view of the fact that the 
USSR was invaded in the middle of that 
year (1941), defense expenditures in- 
creased by over 20 billion rubles in its last 
six months. The 1942 budgetary ex- 
penses for war reached the sum of 108 
billion rubles and in 1943 over 124 bil- 
lion rubles. 

The 1944 budget adopted by the Tenth 
Session of the Supreme Soviet in the end 
of January this year voted 128.4 billion 
rubles for the financing of the Peoples’ 
Commissariat of Defense and the Peo- 
ples’ Commissariat of the Navy, that is, 
for war. This constitutes over 50 per 
cent of the entire budget. These figures 
do not include the value of Lend-Lease 
material which is being delivered by the 
United States and Great Britain. 

In submitting the budget to the Su- 
preme Soviet the Peoples’ Commissar of 
Finance of the USSR, Arseni Zverev, 
pointed out that in spite of. all the diffi- 
culties of war, the switching of the entire 
Soviet economy to war purposes, the 
ravages inflicted upon Soviet land by the 
{litlerite hordes, and the scorched earth 
policy of the Soviet Union when it was 
forced to retreat in the first stages of the 
war, the budget of the USSR during the 
war years was balanced. This is even 
imore remarkable when we consider that 
the principal item of budgetary income is 
the turnover tax which does not apply to 
war production, and that the temporary 
occupation by the invading forces of im- 
portant economic areas forced into almost 
exclusive production for war all of the 
larger enterprises which formerly pro- 
duced consumers goods to which the turn- 
over tax mostly applied. Thus the budget 
analysis presented to the Supreme Soviet 
showed a reduction in income from the 
turnover tax from almost 106 billion 
rubles in 1942 to about 71 billion in 
1943, shifting the additional burdens for 
the balancing of the budget on the direct 
taxation of the population. 

Here it is important to note that the 
turnover tax for 1944 is expected to bring 
in over 80 billion rubles, almost a 10 per 
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The Soviet Budget 









cent increase over that of 1943. This in- 
dicates a return to increased production 
of consumers’ goods. 

An important element in the budget was 
the revenue from the profits of State in- 
dustries. The report on the budget ex- 
plains that this has been possible because 
during the war the people have mobilized 
as never before. Through their unstint- 
ing effort on the farms, in the factories 
and offices they have achieved a reduc- 
tion in the cost of production and an in- 
crease in productivity of labor that has 
been reflected in the successful and prof- 
itable operations of the State enterprises 
and also helped to check inflation in the 
USSR. The Peoples’ Commissariat for 
Munitions showed close to 20 per cent 
increase in productivity of labor in 1943 
as compared with 1942. The figure for 
the aircraft industries was 15 per cent, 
for the chemical almost 13 per cent and 
for the light industries 15% per cent. 

The problem of rehabilitation and re- 
construction of the industrial establish- 
ments in the liberated areas gains a more 
prominent position in the budget of 1944 
as compared with the budget of 1943. 
Also the allocations for educational ser- 
vices, medical care and all other items 
for cultural purposes show a consider- 
able increase. 

The budget for 1944 as proposed by 
the Commissariat of Finance amounted 
to 245,600,000,000 rubles. After discus- 
sion in the Supreme Soviet it was in- 
creased by 4 billion rubles and adopted 
in the amount of 249,600,000,000 rubles, 
an increase of 19 per cent over 1943. 

In addition to the war expenditures the 
largest items of the budget are the al- 
lotment for the financing of the national 
economy, which amounts to about 45 
billion rubles, an increase of about 45 
per cent as compared with 1943; there is 
also an allotment of 16 billion for resto- 
ration of destroyed industrial establish- 
ments in the Donets Basin, the stee] and 
iron industries in the South, railroads, 
collective farms, state farms, and ma- 
chine and tractor stations; and new capi- 
tal investments which will amount to 
about 21 billion rubles. Another big item 
in the budget is the allocation of 52 bil- 
lion rubles for social and cultural needs. 
This represents an increase of 40 per 
cent over 1943. In this the educational 
budget, which comes to over 21 billion 
rubles, shows the largest increase, two- 
thirds over 1943. Big increases are reg- 
istered for health, social and state in- 
surance, state subsidies for children, pen- 
sions and the like. The increase in these 
services is predicated on the ejection of 
the enemy with greater speed from the 
territories remaining under them. The 
allotment for kindergartens and chil- 
dren’s homes is also sharply increased. 
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This is due to the fact that more women 
are drawn into industry, and to the 
greater need for homes for orphaned 
or refugee children of the liberated areas. 

On the brighter side, the budget for 
1944 notes increases in university enrol- 
ment by about 120,000 and in the trade 
schools by 204,000 as compared with 
1943. Provision is also made for larger 
numbers of scholarships and stipends, 
and as always, the scientific research in- 
stitutions are allotted further increases. 

An important source in financing the 
war have been the war loans which are 
very generously oversubscribed, and vol- 
untary contributions in money, labor and 
kind, by the entire population. The loans 
from the population are estimated to 
bring in over 30 billion rubies. In addi- 
tion to loans, the people of the USSR 
have contributed 13 billion rubles to the 
defense fund in voluntary contributions 
over and above other sacrifices they have 
made for the war. The sacrifices of the 
Soviet people, their heroic daily labor at 
whatever task is allotted to them, can 
be judged from the one single fact that 
the maintenance, the equipment, and the 
supply of the Soviet armies takes about 
350 million rubles per day, and that this 
vast expenditure apart from other re- 
quirements of the people must be borne 
by a civilian population which is greatly 
diminished and from a country which has 
lost and is now fast regaining its most 
productive and most industrially devel- 
oped areas. 


Russia, by Vernon Ives. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. Holliday House, 
$1.00. 


HIS little book is a welcome change 

from the time when pages in chil- 
dren’s text-books dealing with the Soviets 
had blank sheets pasted over. One of a 
series on foreign countries, it gives a 
brief, but simple and relatively unbiased 
summary, for children, of the history, 
culture and economic and political struc- 
ture of our Soviet ally. 


Tue INcrepDIBLE Tito, MAN OF THE 
Hour, by Howard Fast. Lev Gleason 
Publications, 25c. 


OWARD FAST author of the 

best seller biography of one of 
the builders of the American nation, Tom 
Paine, has turned his pen to the story 
of the builder of the new Yugoslav 
nation that is rising out of the blood and 
fire of the Nazi invasion. Assembling all 
that is known of Tito, he tells the ex- 
citing story of one of the most heroic 
careers in all history. 
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The Red Army 


Review by MAX WERNER 


Tue Russtan Army. By Walter Kerr. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 


R. WALTER KERR’S volume is, 

in my opinion, the best of its size 
on the development of the German-So- 
viet war from the outbreak of the wat 
and to the winter campaign of 1942-43. 
It is neither military-scientific survey nor 
merely diary notes of impressions. Mr. 
Kerr, for eighteen months Moscow cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, gives us the observations of a 
sober, intelligent journalist who grasped 
the military events, the war facts—and 
Russian life in the war. His military 
reporting has a vast human background: 
Russian social life and the mass psy- 
chology in this tremendous fighting. He 
draws the picture of the hard everyday 
life in the genuine and inexorable total 
war. Mr. Kerr has no prejudices, and he 
has deep human respect for the fight and 
silent heroism of the Soviet people and 
Army. 

The book is valuable as a source of 
military information. There is no guess- 
ing in Mr. Kerr’s descriptions. The war 
facts are intelligently observed and well 
grouped. The general trend of the Ger- 
man-Soviet war, as far as the author 
observed it, is represented with con- 
vincing realism. The main topic of the 
book is the story of how the Russian de- 
fense overcame the German offensive. 
The material is grouped chiefly around 
two big battles, the Battle of Moscow 
and the Battle of Stalingrad. Their 
analysis is based on authentic facts. But 
beyond these battles Mr. Kerr gives a 
wealth of information about the struc- 
ture of the Russian fighting forces, about 
the infantry, cavalry, artillery and the 
aviation of the Red Army. He shows the 
development of the Red Army in the 
war, the changes in its organization and 
technics; the adaptation of new tactics 
which have outmatched the German. 

I cannot reproach Mr. Kerr for not 
having predicted in his book the course of 
military events on the German-Soviet 
front in 1943-44. He did not observe 
them, and he is too cautious a reporter 
to anticipate facts he has not seen. But 
on the basis of this sober and excellent 
book the reader can hardly understand 
the trend of the German-Soviet war 
which followed the development de- 
scribed by Mr. Kerr. How did it hap- 
pen that in 1943 and 1944 the Red Army 
was almost incessantly on the offensive ? 
Beginning with the Battle of Stalingrad 
the Red Army has outdistanced the 
Wehrmacht not only in material power, 
but in strategic mobility, too. Not only 
did the Red Army attack the enemy, it 
attacked him by maneuver and war of 
movement, by most complicated and effi- 
cient methods of modern war. In the 
light of this recent progress in the Red 
Army fighting, Mr. Kerr’s observations 
appear to be stationary. He saw one 


phase of the German-Soviet war, he 
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did not, however, foresee the next one. 

The main qualities of the Red Army 
as Mr. Kerr notes them are endurance, 
discipline, organization, high fighting 
spirit, considerable material strength. It 
is clear now, however, that this kind ot 
analysis is no longer sufficient. The Red 


Army has won decisive battles of 1943-44, 
because it has outmatched the Wehr- 
macht in strategic skill and in military 
quality. In the field of theory the officer 
corps of the Red Army has learned and 
adapted the last word of modern military 
science since the thirties, in practice the 
Red Army has mastered the experience 
of modern warfare on the battle field. In 
the defensive phase of the war the Red 
Army had already prepared itself for the 
offensive. 


Fortress On the Amur 
Review by ANDREW J. STEIGER 


Tue Soviet Far East, by William 


Mandel, Dial Press, $2.50. 


HERE are two areas of the Soviet 

Union about which much is said but 
little known. These are the Soviet Far 
East and Central Asia, the former popu- 
larly considered: as a nebulous Siberia 
north of Manchuria, the latter as a kin 
of Soviet Shangri-la, deep in Asia behind 
Tibet, India and Afghanistan. While 
constant discussion in press and radio 
has brought these areas before the pub- 
lic, little has been done to provide essen- 
tial comprehensive information. For this 
reason William Mandel’s handy volume 
is very welcome. 

The Soviet Far East stretches from 
Lake Baikal to the Pacific Ocean. One 
administrative district alone, the Yakut 
ASSR, is as large as the whole of Euro- 
pean Russia. When the Soviets began to 
develop it, the’ entire area, big as North- 
west Canada and Alaska combined, had 
hardly more inhabitants than Chicago. 
These lived chiefly along the only 
through railway, the Trans-Siberian, 
skirting its vulnerable southern frontier 
ever threatened by Japanese armies in 
Manchuria. 

Much of this country is wilderness. 
Mr. Mandel writes: ‘When in the fall 
of 1939 Marina Raskova, an outstanding 
Soviet aviatrix, had to parachute trom 
her plane within a hundred miles of 
Komsomolsk after a non-stop flight from 
Moscow, she wandered through swamp 


‘and forest for ten days without meeting 


a living soul or finding a trail to tollow.” 
Yet nearby was Komsomolsk-on-Amur, 
almost as populous today as Dallas, Tex. 

In this Soviet wild east the major 
problem, defense against Japan, was met, 
as Mr. Mandel reveals, by creating basic 
industries producing roughly two or 
three times as much per capita as the 
country as a whole, and by promoting 
farming in the fertile tributary valleys of 
the Ussuri and Amur rivers. Its cities, 
at need, could endure a siege in a man- 
ner worthy of Leningrad. 

In the chapter, ‘Fortress on the 
Amur,” the question is raised: “What 
about bases for attacking Japan?” It is 
answered by a statement made in a re- 
cent U. S. War Department film: 
“Vladivostok lies at the end of a long 
supply line which is particularly vulner- 
able from Khabarovsk down. _ The 
Japanese army has 500,000 troops de- 





ployed all along this supply route. If 
we or the Russians were to use these 
bases to bomb Japan, the bases would 
be made useless and Russia would be 
involved in a two-front war. Russia is 
engaging the main Nazi strength and a 
two-front war for Russia would di- 
minish the pressure on the worried Nazis 
and endanger plans of our own army.” 

In the chapters on Soviet Central Asia 
we learn how the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of the Uzbek, Tadzhik, Kirghiz 
and Turkomen peoples arose from the 
obscure Soviet republics of Bokhara and 
Khorezm, which were Soviet but not 
Socialist and until 1924 conducted their 
own affairs independently of the rest of 
the Soviet Union. These facts are im- 
portant to know today if one is to under- 
stand what significance extension of au- 
tonomy in defense and foreign affairs has 
for the Central Asian union republics, 
which are neighbors of India, Afghani- 
stan and Iran. 

On the whole Mr. Mandel’s book is 
most complete where exact information 
has heretofore been lacking, that is on 
the Soviet Far East and I heartily rec- 
ommend it. But his concentration on this 
area, supplied via the Trans-Siberian 
railway, has tended to put him out of 
focus when he discusses the transport 
capacity of the Northern Sea Route by 
which water-borne supplies can be moved 
into and out of the Siberian rivers in 
summer. The Lena river, for instance, 
is thus used now to supply in part the 
Yakut Republic. Its total tonnage of 
arctic sea-borne freight “was less than 
the daily freight on the least used section 
of the Trans-Siberian,” writes Mr. 
Mandel. But this is no index of capacity, 
.for the Lena river could float as many 
ships as the Hudson. 

The mere fact that the Lena river, 
which like all Siberia’s rivers, empties 
into the Arctic, is being used as a trans- 
port artery to bring supplies from Mur- 
mansk to Yakutsk, is of immense poten- 
tial significance, for water-borne cargo 
is the cheapest cargo. After the war an 
increasing trafic will pass up and down 
the Siberian rivers, via the Northern 
Sea Route, which as Mr. Mandel rightly 
observes, even now in summer provides 
an alternate seaway for supplies to 
Russia direct from Seattle or west 
Canadian ports to Archangel. This is 
an entirely safe route through the Bering 
strait and via the Arctic Ocean. 
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Publications of 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


WE WILL JOIN HANDS WITH 
RUSSIA 


An American-Polish View of Polish-Sov- 
iet Relations by Prof. Oscar Lange, Leo 
Krzycki and Father Stanislaw Orlemanski. 


oe 
USA — USSR 
Addresses by Harold E. Ickes, Soviet 


Ambassador Alexander Gromyko and oth- 
ers at the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of American-Soviet Diplomatic relations. 10c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer 
form a vast amount of information is 
packed into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


FAMILY OF NATIONS: USSR 


A simply written description of the 
manner in which the more than seventy 
peoples of the Soviet Union live together 
as a family of nations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND THEIR 
CARE by Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal 
period through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


_ The cemplete text, with all amendments. 
Only American edition in print. 10c. 


DRAMA IN WARTIME RUSSIA 
by H. W. L. Dana 


Full of exciting data on Soviet war plays 
and the activities of the Soviet theater on 
the front and behind the lines. II]. 15c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 


Dr. Lamont discusses Soviet policy, and 
its significance for American-Soviet rela- 
lions today and for the post-war world. 5e. 


S.R.T. Pamphlets 
THE MOLOTOV REPORT 


‘to the Supreme Soviet proposing the his- 
lorie constitutional changes extending the 
autonomy of the Republics of the USSR. 
With an introduction by Jessica Smith. 5c. 


HITLER’S SLAVE MARKETS 


Full text of The Molotov Note on 
( yverman enslavement of Soviet citizens, 
with an introduction by Jessica Smith. 5e. 


BEHIND THE POLISH-SOVIET 
BREAK by Alter Brody 


__With introduction by Dr. Corliss Lamont. 
The background of Polish-Soviet relations 
and recent documentary material. 3c. 


Twenty per cent discount on quantities of 
10 or more on all above pamphlets from 


. Soviet Russia Today 
‘ld East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Heroes 
Are 
Made 


SCENE from 

the stirring 

new Soviet film, 
‘"Heroes Are 
Made," now at the 
Stanley Theater in 
New York. The film, 
the work of the 
noted director 
Mark Donskoy, is 
based on the auto- 
biographical novel 
“How the Steel 
Was Tempered" by 
Nikolai Ostrovsky, 
a hero of the Civil 























War years, whose wounds paralyzed him and who spent his bed-ridden years writing the novel 
as his last service to his people. The book, now a Soviet classic, was published in this country 
under the title of “The Making of a Hero.” On the same program is a Red Army newsreel 
showing Czechoslovak troops, women as well as men, who are fighting with the Red Army; 
and "From the Barents to the Black Sea," a documentary review of the recent fighting. 


Survey GrapPuHic, Fesruary 1944 Issue 
“AMERICAN RuSSIAN FRONTIERS.” 
Edited by Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 
and Albert Rhys Williams. 50c. 


HE material assembled in this 128- 

page issue would fill two ordinary 
books. Its appearance is as impressive 
an event as the famous USSR issue of 
“Life” which caused a sensation in maga- 
zine publishing. And its illustrations, 
though not quite as well reproduced as 
the illustrations in the “Life” issue, are 
as full and varied. 

Following a vigorous foreword by Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace, the con- 
tents are divided into four sections. The 
first “Through American Eyes—and 
Deeds,” includes an article on the Rus- 
sian people by Mr. Williams, one by 
Mr. Lewis Gannett surveying the litera- 
ture on the Soviet Union, one by Mr. 
Edward C. Carter, head of Russian War 
Relief, “Our War Relief Gets Through,” 
and one by Donald M. Nelson, “Ameri- 
can Production and the Russian Front.” 
These, like all the other articles in the 
issue, are careful and exhaustive and 
packed with useful information. 

The second section, “Frontiers,” in- 
cludes as its authors, Mr. Scandrett, 
Edgar Snow, Andrew J. Steiger, Harriet 
L. Moore and Ruth Gruber and deals 
with aspects of the war and factors in 
Soviet geography, history and industrial 
development that are important to its 
neighbors and to the whole world. 

The third section, “New Horizons,” 
includes articles on various aspects of 
Soviet culture and life by Maurice Hin- 
dus, Alexander Kaun, Mary van Kleeck, 
Robert Magidoff, John A. Kingsbury, 
Dorothy Erskine, Holland Roberts, Rose 
Maurer, and two writers, Louis Fischer 
and Helen Iswolsky, who are known for 
their anti-Soviet expressions but who in 
this issue try their best at an objective 
presentation of their subjects—the Soviet 
nationalities and religion in the USSR. 

The concluding section, ““USA-USSR,” 
dealing with American-Soviet relations, 


includes among its contributors Walter 
Duranty, William W. Lancaster, Ernest 
J. Simmons, Harold H. Fisher and Vera 
Micheles Dean. This section is perhaps 
the weakest. It is sketchy and superficial 
and overlooks important movements and 
expressions of American understanding 
with the Soviet Union. 


Soviet EcONOMY AND THE War; SovIiET 
PLANNING AND LABOR IN PEACE AND 
War, by Maurice Dobb. International 
Publishers, each paper bound, 35e. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


N these two books one of the out- 
standing conte porary British econ- 
omists deals with Soviet Economy in the 
War. In the introduction to the first he 
cites, as an example of the type of mis- 
information that misled pre-war Britain, 
an article in an authoritative London 
newspaper which asserted that “the total 
calorific value (of coal) is even less 
than in old Russia,” in other words that 
coal practised sabotage and gave off 
less heat in Soviet furnaces! 

The present volumes should help to 
make impossible a return of such a 
“reign of nonsense.” They have the two- 
fold clarity of factual and simple treat- 
ment. Their scope is indicated in these 
chapter headings: In “Soviet Economy 
and the War” they are: Russia Before 
the Five Year Plan, The First Five Year 
Plan, The Second and Third Five Year 
Plans, A Note on Some Estimates of 
Mr. Colin Clark (a critique on a 
Critique of Soviet statistics), What is 
the War Potential of the USSR, The 
Location of Soviet Industry, Collective 
Farms, The Role of the Trade Unions 
and the Plan and the Budget. In the 
volume “Soviet Planning and Labor in 
Peace and War” Mr. Dobb deals more 
comprehensively with planning and how 
the plans are financed, and labor and the 
war. Its four exhaustive chapters in- 
clude: Economic Planning in the USSR, 
The Soviet Financial System, Work and 
Wages; and Economic Effects of the War. 
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Re Frrom\ourn READERS 


Pro and Con On Burt’s Article 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

A very excellent article is Struthers 
Burt’s “Common Sense and Russia.” Others 
of our group think likewise. 

Here we have an original or new writer 
on Soviet Russia—a writer clever enough 
to engage the interest of those confused on 
the Soviets; yes, Burt’s very errors regard- 
ing the Soviet Union—because millions of 
Americans hold to the same errors—are a 
means of securing their interest and con- 
fidence, whereupon Burt tells his readers 
the story of the Soviets’ accomplishments 
and of their moral and scientific order or 
economy. In other words: there are mil- 
lions of Americans suddenly aware that 
“maybe these Russians have something” 
and want to know what it is; and in a 
manner not too destructive of their lifelong 
beliefs and pet hates which we part with 
reluctantly. Burt has a way of easing them 
out of their predicament. 

And then I read the criticism by Samuel 
Sillen! Sillen, here, misses the boat com- 
pletely! He—like many of us are prone to 
do—mountain-izes details and mole-hill-izes 
the magnificent accomplishments and aims. 
Obviously Sillen is correct in his criticisms, 
but, because it IS obvious, is the very reason 
he should have left a good thing alone. (I 
mean “obvious” to the informed). As for 
the uninformed, these will become informed, 
more rapidly, via the Struthers Burt tech- 
nique. What? 

Franklin Baxter 
Upland, Calif. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Just bought the February issue of the 
magazine and have decided to subscribe to 
it for a year. 

The article by Mr. Burt I sure did not 
like. Was sure glad to see the comments 
on it by Mr. Samuel Sillen. Mr. Sillen ex- 
presses my opinion on Mr. Burt’s article 
very clearly. 

I am a’ship yard worker and have never 
written to a paper or magazine in my life. 
But your magazine seems so simple and 
easy to read and understand so I take a 
chance. 

I think Mr. Burt’s article is very narrow 
minded, sometimes almost slandering. But 
it reflects the ideas of a great number of 
workers only the workers are worse. And 
they are falling for the Nazi fifth column 
propaganda in this country specially the 
Jew baiting. And the Nazi fifth column is 
surely widespread here to the extent that 
it surprises me that they get by with it. 
I am sincerely afraid what will happen 
here after this war is over. 

Geo. Berglund 
Portland, Ore. 


Protests Radio Attack On USSR 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I enclose a copy of a letter I wrote to 
Station KGO protesting against an attack 
on the Soviet Union in one of its recent 
programs. 

J. M. 
Gentlemen :— 

I was astounded at Mr. Rupert Hughes’ 
broadcast Saturday afternoon, and_ his 
vicious attack on our faithful and unfalter- 
ing ally, Russia. Though I realize America 
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is Wademocracy and everyone has a right 
press his own opinion, I also know 
tal victory and an everlasting peace 
y be achieved through the complete 
tion of all the United Nations in the 
‘ainst Nazism. 
attacks by an American, upon any 
ymrades-in-arms in this struggle, 
‘ally such an ally as Russia, who 
campaign against Hitlerism, an 
; offers no constructive criticism, 
2 tolerated by the people of the 
We are all in this war to- 
\diers, those of Soviet Russia, 
China, and our English 
ave one goal and that goal 
d. Until the final armis- 


’ 


















gether: our 
the masses 
brothers. We 
must be achie 
tice is signed wag total peace again reigns 
on this broken Y rth, petty differences in 
political opinion:, race prejudices, and 
hatreds must be shed into the background 


on) 


and kept there. 
I am sure that youNroadcasting company 
must have overlooke" the one-sided, ven- 
omous comment by R: vert Hughes, and I 
am certain that such ay influential part of 
our war program as the radio system KGO, 
will not wish to instigate ill feeling between 
our allies when millions of our brethren are 
dying for our beliefs. 
Very truly yours, 
Janet McDonald 

Santa Clara, Cal. 


New Classroom Aids 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

In your March issue, Julia P. Pavloff 
wrote of the lack of suitable material for 
the. classroom on Soviet life. This lack is 


widely recognized and several organizations, 
including the National Council for Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, and East and West 
Association are trying to remedy it, as is 
the American Russian Institute. 

It is impossible to tell in a brief letter 
the work of the different groups, but I think 
Soviet Russia Today would do a public 
service if in the near future it carried an 
article on teaching resources. Meanwhile, | 
should like to mention that the American 
Russian Institute, 56 W. 45th St., New York 
City, has just published the first of a series 
of sheets on the Pictured Story of the Soviet 
Union. These sheets are to be 17” x 20”, 
each giving a connected account of some 
phase of Soviet life. For instance, one side 
of the sheet on Industry in the U.S.S.R. fol- 
lows kok sagyz from the research laboratory 
until it is on tires ready for airplanes; fol- 
lows iron through its various processes, 
from the time that Stakhanov mines coal 
to smelt it until it, too, goes into an air- 
plane; and finally, traces the aluminum to 
the same conclusion. There are about thir- 
ty pictures with a closely integrated text, 
the whole planned specifically for classroom 
use, where each child should have a copy 
to study, discuss and then clip for his note- 
book, discarding the present arrangement 
and working out one of his own. They may 
also be used on bulletin boards, in exhibits, 
etc. We think teachers will find them very 
valuable. They sell for 10c, with discounts 
for quantity orders. 

The Institute has also gotten out a packet 
of 16 postcards on the U.S.S.R. which sells 
for 15c. 

Sincerely yours, 
James P, Mitchell 


THE YOUNG RED ARMY GENERALS 


(Continued from page 10) 


post of director of military training 
courses in the Soviet Union. | 

These victorious Red Army generals 
are young. But these men are not only 
young in a biological but also in a so- 
cial sense. They are also the sons of a 
young society. They became young 
victors because the young society to 
which they belong was victor over an 
ancient oppression. They are children 
of the October Revolution which twen- 
ty-six years ago, opened the path for 
the youth of the Soviet people upward 
to unlimited development of their tal- 
ents, powers and ideals, 

Marshal Vassilievsky is the son of 
Volga peasants. Marshal Timoshenko 
is of peasant stock, too. General Galit- 
sky was once a locomotive engineer. 
General Petrov was a turner in a rail- 
road repair shop at Omsk. General 
Rodimtsev had once been a shepherd. 
Lieutenant General Vassily Chuikov, 
one of the defenders of Stalingrad, was, 
at the age of 12, an errand boy in St. 


Petersburg, earning a ruble and a half 
a month. 

The victors -are young, in still 
another respect. The October Revo- 
lution awakened nations which, sup- 
pressed under tsarism, had had no pos- 
sibility of development. When, in 1914, 
the tsarist armies went to war, twelve- 
year-old Sabir Rahimov was an Uzbek 
shepherd. On the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, the fifteen-year-old lad came to 
town and became a weaver. The revo- 
lution gave him the right to go to an 
evening school. At twenty, he joined 
the Red Army. Today, he is the first 
Uzbek General, bearer of many orders, 
among them the Order of Suvorov. 
He is Commander of a division of 
former miners from the Donets Basin 
which victoriously entered Rostov and 
Krasnodar. 

General Chanchibadze is a Georgian; 
General Bagramian, who led the First 
Baltic Army is an Armenian; there 
are ten Latvian generals, 108 Byelo- 
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Russian generals, ten Armenian gen- 
erals in the Red Army. The Red 
Army is young because it has the forces 
of liberated young peoples. 

The October Revolution not only 
opened upward paths to the youth, but 
it gave them all the means to climb to 
the summit. Almost all the generals I 
have mentioned in this sketchy survey, 
after their military service in the Civil 
War, attended the Frunze Military 
Academy, the most important of the 
hundred and twenty officers’ schools, 
founded by the Soviet Government. In 
these academies, strategy is taught, 
which reckons with the hinterland as 
an important factor of warfare: with 


THE BROWN DRUG 
(Continued from page 15) 


for about five or seven minutes, after 
which everyone quieted down inside the 
car and it would drive off.” 

The excavations made under my ob- 
servation in the Mineralnyie Vody tank 
ditch disclosed a solid mass of corpses 
covering an area about 400 feet long. 
We estimated the number killed at 
over 6,000, a lower figure than that 
given in eyewitnesses’ statements. 

Evidently some of the graves have 
still to be discovered. Near Kislovodsk, 
for instance, in a gully not far from 
Koltsov Hill, heavy rains washed away 
the earth and exposed the bodies of 
children. Digging in two spots in this 
gully brought to view 161 adult and 
70 children’s corpses. In Stavropol, 
when trenches were being cleared out, 
new corpses were constantly found. ... 

In the old stone quarries on Mashuk 
Hill, Pyatigorsk, the bodies of about 
300 citizens of Russian nationality have 
been unearthed and identified. To this 
very day you can see on the chalk cliffs 
of the quarry black spots and splashes 
of blood, while between the rocks lie 
fragments of clothing and locks of 
women’s hair. It was to this place that 
the Germans brought men and women 
half dead from torture. Medical ex- 
amination showed broken and burned 
extremities, scalped heads, torn out 
jaws. These people were placed on the 
brink of the cliff and shot dead. So 
far, 356 corpses, including 76 women 
and children, have been discovered on 
Mashuk Hill, the ‘brick works and 
other places. 

In Stavropol, on August 10 the Ger- 
mans asphyxiated in their execution 
trucks 660 patients of the psychiatric 
hospital. On August 12 the Germans 
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the hinterland of both friend and foe. 

In world opinion, the German gen- 
erals were considered splendid strat- 
egists with a solid schooling and an 
old tradition. They were believed to 
be invincible. Now the world, for cen- 
turies to come, will ponder the fact 
that these haughty, experienced Junker 
generals were defeated by young men, 
one time shepherds or lathe turners. 
This happened not because the former 
were old and the others young but be- 
cause the one fought for an old decrepit 
world, for Junker privileges and for 
the fascist “right of loot,” whereas the 
others, sons of a free nation, fought 


for their young liberty. 


brought 3,500 Jewish people to the 
aerodrome and shot them with sub- 
machine guns. On August 15 they 
brought another 500 Jewish citizens to 
the grounds of the psychiatric hospital, 
shot them and buried them in the silo 
pits. Besides this mass butchery of 
Soviet Jewish citizens the Germans ar- 
rested and killed Russian citizens. Al- 
together the Germans killed more than 
5,500 Russians and Jews in Stavropol. 

Konevsky, who escaped, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the slaughter of Aug- 
ust 12: “We were given shovels 2nd 
told to take our seats in a canvas-cov- 
ered truck. Thirty prisoners were in 
the car. We were escorted by two pas- 
senger cars with armed Germans. The 
cars stopped on the outskirts of the 
town and the Germans selected eight 
elderly prisoners. The remaining 
22 drove on to a place called Kholodny 
Rodnik. Here we were led to a cement 
pit, about 25 by 40 feet, filled with 
dead bodies and covered with a thin 
layer of earth through which blood 
oozed. 

“When we had shoveled earth over 
this pit we were ordered to do the same 
in another pit, smaller than the first, 
and also full of corpses. After this pit 
had been filled in we were all taken to 
some pits and trenches about a kilom- 
eter away. ‘These pits and trenches 
were filled with the bodies of men, 
women and children in their underwear 
or entirely naked. Not far from the 
trenches, lying face downward on the 
ground, were the eight people who had 
been ordered to leave the truck on the 
outskirts of the town. They were still 
alive. An officer drove up in a car and, 
at his orders, we lay face downwards 








on the ground. The Germans struck 
the other eight who were lying on the 
ground, made them get up and walk to 
the trenches, where they were shot, 
their bodies falling into the trench. 
After this we went on filling the pits. 
“In our group there was a man named 
Goikh, a professor of mathematics. 
While we were filling in a pit he sud- 
denly recognized the bodies of his own 
two children in it and throwing down 
his spade, he jumped into the pit. The 
German officer strode up and shot him 
dead. About noon three trucks with 
wounded Red Army men drove up. We 
were compelled to take them off the 
trucks, and they were all shot before 
our eyes. The execution was done by 
Gestapo officers, about twenty-five or 
thirty of them. I know the name of 
one—Bayer.” 

And so it goes on. I turn the grievous 
pages of the testimony given by the 
witnesses of the murder and torture in 
the Gestapo, of the German’s violence 
towards women and adolescents .. . I 
read the evidence of a victim, Nastassya 
Suprun, who tells how she was tortured 
by the interrogator Fischer who tried to 
wring from her a confession of espio- 
nage. Her fourteen-year-old niece, Nina 
Suchkova, was in the same cell with 
her. She, too, was interrogated by 
Fischer. “Ninochka was brought in 
again after being subjected to torture; 
for three hours she lay unconscious, a 
bloody froth on her lips. When she 
came to, all she said was: ‘Auntie 
Assya, what'll happen to me.’ 

“When the machine of death re- 
turned after the mass slaughter, Ni- 
nochka was sent out to scrub and clean 
it. She told me that the floor of the 
car was littered with scraps of torn 
underwear, hair, spectacles and excre- 
ment. Ninochka was again taken to be 
questioned and again dragged back into 
the cell unconscious. On November 4th 
she was taken away from the cell, and 
no one has seen her since. . .” 

What is all this? I ask you: who 
are these Germans? How could the 
German people fall so low that its army 
perpetrates things which mankind will 
recall with shudders of horror and re- 
pugnance for a thousand years to come? 
What repentence, what deeds can wash 
away this shameful blot of Nazism? 
The German people did not spit in its 
tempter’s face but followed Hitler to 
kill and plunder. Woe to those Ger- 
mans who postpone it until tomorrow, 
who do not awaken at once from the 
brown drug! 
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OUR COMMON GROUND 
(Continued from page 13) 


Soviet Russia will in the years to 
come be the greatest power for good or 
evil on the great land mass of Europe 
and Asia. The United States is, and 
will be for years to come, the greatest 
power for good or evil in the Western 
Hemisphere. If these two powers are 
united for good what earthly power of 
evil can prevail against us? Great Brit- 
ain, the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, China, stand at our side. France, 
and all the liberated and neutral na- 
tions, will join our ranks; the Axis 
powers, cured of the evil demons that 
have possessed thern, will some day fall 
into line and mankind, for the first time 
united, will at length be on the road 
toward the fulfillment of its promise. 

I would have you think of | this 
alliance of all nations, toward which 
our friendship with Soviet Russia is 
the next, the greatest, and the most 
necessary step, not as an escape from 
danger and trouble, not as a means of 
preventing greater evils—not in these 
or any similar negative terms—but as a 
forward advance toward a greater 
terrestrial good than any which human 
history records, . 


Friendship, in the end, is a com- 
munity of feeling. It is served by a 
common enmity, a common ground, a 
common spirit and a common cause, but 
it is not friendship until these are 
infused with emotion. We have a bond 
of feeling in our just anger against the 
common enemy, in what has been de- 
scribed as “the cohesive power of a com- 
mon animosity.” But we require a feel- 
ing that will live on when the power of 
the enemy has been destroyed. We shall 
have, to be sure, our common memories 
of the heroic days when we fought to- 
gether. But for lasting friendship we 
need a mutual affection, well wishing, 
loyalty, trust and enjoyment. 

If the sufferings of Soviet Russia 
excite our compassion, and her endur- 
ance our admiration, her power to come 
back, reconquer, and restore, is beyond 
all praise. This sorely hurt and bleed- 
ing country did not ‘nurse its wounds, 
and resign itself to defeat ; but gathered 
its reserves, reconquered its lands, and 
pressed forward toward the enemy’s 
inevitable and total defeat. 


In this rebounding from defense to 
attack, and from stubborn retreat to 
swift advance, the Soviet people proved 
their skill and foresight as well as their 
heroic qualities. It had been planned 
from the beginning with never a 
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thought of ultimate surrender. The 
population of the area which the Nazis 
conquered was about 80,000,000. 
About half of these people had to be 
left behind at the mercy of the merciless 
invader. The other half—almost 40,- 
000,000 people—selected for their use- 
fulness, withdrew to the interior and 
they took with them a large part of the 
industrial equipment on which their 
future usefulness depended. 

I would not for a moment disparage 
any other heroic feat of this war, that 
single-handed and invincible resistance 
of the British in the dark days of 1940,° 
when they wrote the first chapter of 
this victory of freedom; the defeat by 
the Greeks of their Fascist invaders ; the 
superb courage of our own men in the 
Philippines and other islands of the 
Pacific; in Tunisia, Sicily and Italy. 
But the struggle of Soviet Russia since 
June 22, 1941, when she was suddenly 
attacked by Germany, is, by general 
consent, the most stupendous display of 
human power in history. 

Although our own sufferings and 
achievements are as yet incomparably 
less than those of Soviet Russia, we, 


too, have thrown our full national 
resources into the common effort. Our - 


men, too, are brave; and they are fight- « 
ing far from home, where they can’.. 


count less upon those instinctive forces 
of self-preservation which are called 
into play only in times of extreme des- 
peration, and when the enemies destroy 
before one’s eyes all that one holds most 
dear. We, too, have combined spiritual 
and physical energy with skill in the 
arts of war. Sympathy and admiration 
being reciprocated, we are bound to 
our Russian brothers by a feeling of 
friendship which will instinctively rec- 
ognize and resent any future attempts 
to divide us. With this friendship 
deeply planted we can hope to pass from 
a common victory in war to the build- 
ing together of a world in which, hav- 
ing peace and freedom and being con- 
fident that these will endure, all na- 
tions can use their combined resources 
for the economic and social betterment 
of men everywhere, and for the full 
unfolding of the high possibilities of 
human nature. 

Through this cooperation with other 
nations we shall also heal our own 
differences. So I propose as this senti- 
ment: A NATION UNITED FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS. 


STALIN’S ORDER OF THE DAY 


(Continued from page 26) 


our favor and now marches confidently 
toward final victory over the enemy. The 
enemy suffers one defeat after another. 

However, he has not yet been smashed. 
Seeing approaching doom and the inevi- 
tability of retribution for all the mon- 
strous crimes they committed on our 
soil, the Hitlerite bandits resist with the 
fury of doomed men. They hurl into 
battle their last forces and reserves, cling 
to every meter of Soviet ground, to every 
advantageous line. For this very reason, 
no matter how great our successes, we 
must, just as before, soberly appraise 
the enemy’s strength, be vigilant not to 
permit self-conceit, complacency and 
heedlessness in our ranks. There has 
been no instance as yet in the history of 
wars of the enemy jumping into the abyss 
of himself. To win a war one must lead 
the enemy to the abyss and push him 
into it. Only shattering blows steadiiy 
growing in their power can crush the re- 
sistance of the enemy and bring us to 
final victory. 

With this end in view it is necessary to 
continue to perfect the combat training 
of the men and the military art of the 
commanders of our Army. It is the duty 
of the Red Army to daily raise its mil- 
itary art to a higher level, incessantly 
and thoroughly to study the enemy’s tac- 
tics, skilfully and in time to unriddle his 
insidious tricks, and oppose our own 
more perfect tactics to the enemy tactics. 


It is necessary that the combat experi- 
ence and achievements of the foremost 
units and formations of the Red Army 
become the possession of all our troops, 
that the entire Red Army, all its men 
and officers, learn to batter the enemy in 
accordance with all the rules of modern 
military science. 

Comrades Red Army men and Red 
Navy men, sergeants, officers and gen- 
erals, men and women guerrillas! Greet- 
ing and congratulating you upon the 
26th Anniversary of the Red Army, I 
order: 

1. All rank and file and sergeants’ 
personnel—infantrymen, mortar gunners, 
artillerymen, fliers, tankmen, sappers, 
signalmen, cavalrymen—to continue inde- 
fatigably to perfect their combat skill, 
to make full use of our splendid fighting 
equipment, to batter the enemy in the 
way he is battered by our glorious 
Guardsmen, to carry out precisely the 
orders of commanders, to strengthen dis- 
cipline and order, to enhance organiza- 
tion. 

2. Officers and generals of all arms 
—to perfect the art of direction of troops, 
the tactics of maneuvering, the interac- 
tion of all arms in the course of battle, 
to apply more boldly and widely the ex- 
perience of the advanced units and 
formations of Guards in combat practice, 
to raise to a higher level the quality ot 
the staff work and the work of the army 
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rear establishments, to improve and de- 
velop our reconnaissance by every means. 

3. The entire Red Army—by a skilful 
combination of fire and maneuver to 
break up the enemy’s defense in its -en- 
tire depth, to give the enemy no respite, 
to suppress in. time enemy attempts to 
stem our offensive by counter-attacks, 
skilfully to organize the pursuit of the 
enemy, not to allow him to carry away 
his equipment, by bold maneuver to en- 
velop the flanks of the enemy’s troops, 
to break through to the enemy rear, to 
surround the enemy’s troops, to split and 
wipe them out if they refuse to down 
arms. 

4. Men and women guerrillas—to in- 
crease assistance to the Red Army, to 
raid the enemy’s headquarters and gar- 
risons, to batter his rear establishments, 
to disrupt his communications and signal 
service,*to deprive him of the possibility 
of bringing up his reserves. 

5. To mark the great victories won 


by the armed forces of the Soviet State 
in the course of the past year, today, 
February 23, on the day of the 26th 
Anniversary of the Red Army, at 6 
p.M., the valiant troops of the Red Army 
shall be saluted in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Dniepropetrovsk, Gomel and Ros- 
tov with 20 gun salvos. 

Glory to our victorious Red Army! 

Glory to Soviet arms! 

Glory to our gallant men and women 
guerrillas! 

Long live our great Soviet motherland! 

Long live our Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union—inspirer and organizer 
of the great victories of the Red Army! 

Death to the German invaders! 


(Signed) SUPREME COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF, 
MarSHAL 
STALIN 


OF THE SovieT UNION 


Moscow, Pobanasy 23, 1944 


THE CRUST OF BREAD 


(Continued from page 23) 


would reach the barn without mishap. 
And now this. 

“Where shall we bury him? In the 
morning they'll start searching, and if 
they find him they'll take him away.” 

“We can bury him-in the garden,” sug- 
gested Sasha. 

“How can we do that? They can hear 
us—and the earth is as hard as stone. 
We couldn’t dig a grave. We could only 
cover him with snow.” 

Helpless, they stood around the table, 
their eyes staring at the dead boy. 

“We must bury him in here,” Malyu- 
chikha whispered. 

“In the cottage?” 
prised. 

“Where else? At least he will lie in 
his own home, remain with us. There is 
nothing else to be done.” 


Zina asked, 


sur- 


“Here, in this room?” She looked 
around helplessly. 

“No .. . we can do it outside the 
door.” 


They went outside, into the passage. 
It was narrow and there was little room. 
Malyuchikha looked at the clay floor. 

“We'll dig here. Give me the spade, 
Sasha; it’s behind the door.” _ 

She crossed herself, drew the outline 
ot a grave, and drove the spade in with 
her foot. 

The earth was hard, trodden down by 
many feet for many years. The woman 
tired quickly. 

“You dig a little, Sasha... .” 

The boy took the spade and went to 
work with all his strength, putting his 
tongue out with the effort. Little Zina 
squatted down and cleared the earth 
away with her hands. 

They dug a long time, relieving each 
other, stubbornly boring into the: hard- 
ened soil. After the top layer was 
pierced, the digging was easier. At last 
the shallow grave was ready. 

“Children, we must dress him now... . 
He will have to lie in the earth without 
a coffin, our little Mishka!” 

She brought water and washed her 
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little son’s face, washed the blood from 
his chest, his thin little back with the 
dark wound under the shoulder blade. 
Then she took a clean shirt and eased 
it over the stiff arms. 

Zina sobbed: “Poor Mishka!” 

“Don’t cry. Mishutka died like the 
Red Army men die, understand? He died 
from a German bullet. He died for what 
is right.” 

Malyuchika was talking to Zina, but 
the words were for herself. A lump rose 
in her throat. She was afraid she would 
lose control of herself. 

“His father said to him when he went 
away with the partisans: ‘See that you 
bring no shame on me here!’ Mishutka 
did as his father told him; he did not 
disgrace us. Understand?” 

“Ye-es,” Zina sobbed. 

“There is no need to cry. Mishutka 
will not rest in peace if tears fall on his 
grave. No need to cry. Help me spread 
this cloth.” 

They spread a linen cloth in the pit, 
laid the boy on it, and wrapped him up. 

“This is to keep the earth out of his 
eyes,” the mother said. 

“So the earth shouldn’t run into his 
eyes,” Zina repeated in her high treble. 

“Take a clod of earth, Zina, throw 
it on your brother,” Malyuchikha said. 

Zina squatted down, took a handful of 
brown clay and let it dribble onto the 
shroud. Sasha followed her. Then the 
mother shoveled the earth in with the 
spade. She filled in the pit until the white 
linen disappeared, then until the grave 
was level with the floor, then until a 
little mound rose over it. 

“We must tread it down,” she said, 
“or else it will show. And if the Ger- 
mans came they would find it and dig 
him up.” 

The three of them trod down the 
grave, step by step, carefully, methodi- 
cally. Malyuchikha thought that here she 
was, trampling on her son’s grave, doing 
what no one ever did anywhere, what 
was contrary to all custom, contrary to 






her own heart. She was trampling on 
the bright hair of her son, on his bloody 
chest, on his thin childish arms and legs. 

“There’s no help for it,” she said aloud 
in reply to her own thoughts, and little 
Zina repeated like an echo: “There’s no 
help for it.” 

“Will it do now?” Sasha asked. 

“No, son, not yet. The earth is still 
soft. It still shows. Tread it down some 
more.” 

She carefully swept up the earth, took 
it into the room, and scattered it around 
the stove. She swept the passage again, 
in order to leave no trace of the grave, 
then scattered chips of wood and bits of 
straw about. 

“Can you see anything?” 

Sasha looked carefully. “No... In 
the daytime, when the light is better, we 
can have another look.” 

Malyuchikha stood and gazed at the 
strange grave of her son, at the straw 
and chips strewn over it. Mishutkha had 
vanished without a trace. Of course, 
children died sometimes. But they all had 
their little coffins and their little graves 
overgrown with green grass. 

“Go to bed, children,” she said. 

“And you?” 

“I’m going to bed, too. Morning isn’t 
far off; we must sleep.” 

But she could not sleep. She was 
thinking of Mishutka and of Platon, her 
husband, out there with the guerrillas. 
The army had rejected him—back in 
1918 he had lost two fingers and was dis- 
charged. But the partisans did not care 
how many fingers a man had, and so he 
had joined the guerrillas. 

Platon would come home and ask 
where Mishka was. Mishka had always 
been his favorite. What will she tell 
him? “Mishutka is lying in the passage,” 
she will have to say, “under the clay 
floor, with a German bullet in his heart.” 

Yet she knew quite well that Platon 
would receive the news calmly. Platon 
would say: “Well, our Mishka perished 
in the fight against the Germans. Don’t 
cry, mother; he died for his country, 
understand ?” 

So Malyuchikha did‘not cry but stared 
with wide-open eyes at the door beyond 
which, under the floor of the passage, 
she had hidden the grave of her son. 
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ATTACK CAN 
WIN IN ‘43 


This special S.R.T. Edition contains a new 
forward by Mr. Werner. Formerly $2.00, now 
only 50c (In Canada 85c). For copies write to 
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Have you read 


The 
hunning 
Tide? 


by IRINA ALEKSANDER 


(Irina Kunina) 


A novel based on the life 
of Valentina Orlikova. It 
is a stirring story of 
heroism and _ struggle. 
“It is a story so inspir- 
ing, so important to 
have known, that we can 
be grateful to the author 
for making it known.” 
—Soviet Russia Today. 

$2.50 
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THE MIDWEST LOOKS AT THE USSR 


(Continued from page 21) 


intensive cultivation of cultural inter- 
change; with a more broadly conceived 
pamphlet and book literature about the 
USSR. Then it would be easier to 
hold a booklet under the Middle West’s 
nose and say, ‘“Here’s the real truth 
about the Soviet Union: it goes further 
and lasts longer than fancy lies.” 
Seeing that the differences between 
the steelmaking and the grainbearing 
Middle West are differences of degree 
only, the Chicago Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship is thinking more and 
more in terms of radio broadcasts, mo- 
tion pictures, convention displays, news- 








If you move 


notify us of your change of address at 
once, and let us know your district zone 
number at the new address. It will save 
yeu and us considerable time and trouble. 
Write to Subscription department, Soviet 
ee a 114 E. 32 St., New York 
16, x. : 


paper ads, the mass sale of literature, 
and means for increasing the amount 
of material available in newspapers and 
other periodicals ot established mass 
circulation. 

It is heartening to see an excellent 
series of articles such as that by Edgar 
Snow last year published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post; to see Colliers’ pub- 
lishing the reasoned judgments and ob- 
servations of Donald Nelson; to see the 
increase in the numbers studying the 
Russian language and beginning to ana- 
lyze and write seriously about Russia. 
The systematic cultivation and direc- 
tion of such efforts can do much to 
plant deep in the understanding of 
America that the victories of the Red 
Army were not victories of the USSR 
alone but were victories for all freedom- 
loving peoples and victories for truth, 
justice and humanity as well. 








10 for $1.00 Many of our readers, convinced of the vital importance of 
spreading accurate information about the Soviet Union have been purchasing 
copies of each issue for distribution among their friends and acquaintances. 
We are offering special rates on lots purchased for this purpose, $1.00 for ten, 
a reduction of a third. Send for your lots today, specifying the issue desired. 
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The Dictionaries Students of the Russian 
Language Have Been Waiting for: 


(1) — RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
(2) — ENGLISH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 











Both by PROFESSOR V. K. MULLER of the First Moscow Institute of Foreign Languages. Each con- 


tains 60,000 words used in the Russian spoken language, science, politics, literature and technology. 
Modern orthography is used. Price $3.00 each, postpaid. 


. 
For those who study Russian while on 
buses, street cars, etc., we have a handy 


(3) — COMBINED RUSSIAN - ENGLISH, ENGLISH - RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 


containing about 10,000 words on each side. New orthography is used. Price $1.75, postpaid. 
@ 





ce ece ee de Sl aauasscusassaassess"95 To those who are planning to begin studyin Russian, we 
FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION # call attention to the following two textbooks which have 
Dep't. AP, 253 - 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16, N.Y. !% been used successfully by thousands of students of this 
Enclosed please find [J check £ bills [J] money order, r language. 
to the amount of $ for which please send me ! (4) — A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 
items number [] 1,9) 2,0 3,0405,0 6 : by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. $2.25, postpaid. 
Ce nT ee Te a er ee » (5) — SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN METHOD 
ee mT ' by BONDAR, $2.50, postpaid. 
ene : (6) — ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN READER 
ONS alan amen aaa AE SG Unie ache : by GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. $1.25, postpaid. 
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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


















FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 















LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 
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greatest 
book 
that has 
come out of - 
the war! 


View of Sevastopol through the battered opening for a gun emplacement. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
SEVASTOPOL 


by BORIS VOYETEKHOV 


ORIS VOYETEKHOV, young Soviet writer, was 
B the last journalist to enter Sevastopol to cover 
the story of the historic siege. He entered the city on 
a destroyer that sailed through mine-filled waters and 
under skies roaring with enemy bombers. He stayed 
through the last three blazing weeks of the siege. 
Out of his experience he has wrought a book as un- 
forgettable as the siege itself —- the greatest book that 
has come out of the war. 


What the Critics say: 


MAURICE HINDUS—-"'The battle of Sevastopol is one of the 
most heroic chapters of the war and Voyetekhov has written a 
brilliant and heart-searching account of the last days of this bat- 
tle. It is even more moving a story than Tolstoy's ‘Sevastopol.’ ” 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dep’t. L.D.3) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose (] check (] money order {J currency for 
$2.00 for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today 
for one year and a copy of “The Last Days of Sevasto- 
pol” by Boris Voyetekhov. 
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LOUIS ZARA, Chicago Sun—''Perhaps this war has produced 
little fiction worthy of the name, but it certainly has brought forth 
epic pieces of journalism that will live as great writing. Voyetek- 
hov’s report stands here as a brilliant piece of prose.” 


LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune—‘You get, I think, 
more sense of the spirit in which the Russians are fighting this 
war from LAST DAYS OF SEVASTOPOL than from anything 
else which has been published in this country . . . the picture of 
mass heroism is profoundly convincing. This is the way the 


Russian people fought, when they were holding off the German 
invader to save themselves and to give us time.” 


BOTH-= 


This great book 
and a full year's 
subscription, 
new or renewal, 
to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, 
for only 


of \evast op of 





